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tke  mystery  of  a  madhouse 


By  ALLYN  DRAPER 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  LAWYER  AND  HIS  WARD. 

Mr.  J.  parley  Leech  was  a  lawyer. 

little  Sign  °n  his  d°- 

He  had  a  large  practice, 
let  he  was  rarely  seen  in  a  courtroom. 

>T  that  °ft“  for 

'  n  i  a  read  e^a^e  and  office  lawyer, 
of  New  YorrkWere  eW  better  p0sted  ones  in  aI>  «*  great  city 

and  epSSal?y°bald  ‘ ifnH  a®?’!  °f  S!ge’  jSma11'  wiry-  'vrinkl'-d. 

One  himself.'  °  ’  d  hrewd  and  cunning  as  the  Evil 

tions at1a^Ud°themJeievoq^fnL?ngage?  in  questionable  transac- 

shieldX!n1eKrco1s^uSl:ar  6Very  year  “> 

richUonte  paid  de?rly  f»r  a11  he  did  for  them,  and  he  grew 
before  the  judgA'S  °f  h‘S  a‘™e  t0  them  and  his  quibbles 

conYfid;nkce°tah?mhim  33  they  did’  aU  his  clients  had  imPlicit 
They  left  the  management  of  many  great  estates  in  hi« 

in  his  char^a,  21t  rif0  Une]0f  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
nis  cnarge  as  guardian  and  executor. 

1  he  son,  Bertrand  Caswell,  had  graduated  at  college  and 

lodging  houS6  °f  tTtnty’,WnS  living  at  a  fashionable  uptown 
quarterly  °n  *  llberal  allowance,  which  Leech  paid  him 

a  J^for^a  Came.  lown  to  the  laser’s  office  to 

which  he  had  puKhased!  S  *'  Whkh  *°  Pay  f°r  3  horse 

ning  “"the'  nlxt  quartet”  ““  0,6  laWyer’  “Until  the  begi"- 

«„0yllyOXi  told  me  that  before,”  said  the  young  man. 

.  the  old  dodge.  Let  me  have  the  money  from  your  own 
growing  pile,  and  deduct  it  from  my  allowance,  with  the 
u  -A  ,pt'-rest,  of  course.  I  want  the  money  and  must  have  it.” 

Y‘  and  if  I  don’t  let  you  have  it  you  will  borrow  it 

.rom  homebody  who  will  make  you  pay  ten  per  cent,  for  it.” 

Of  course  I  will.  I’d  rather  pay  ten  per  cent,  than  have 
I  to  submit  to  a  lecture  every  time  I  want  any  extra  money.” 

The  lawyer  smiled  grimly. 

You  know  I  stand  a3  a  father  to  you,  Bertrand,  and  that 
r  y  lectures,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them,  are  all  for  your 

good. 

“Y‘ — yes — write  me  the  check  without  the  lecture 


time,  please. 


this 


hi/'name'1  to  £eeCh  W1'°te  °Ut  a  check  for  W-000  and  signed 

left  him  in  rvre^%rwVears  a?t0eUfLthe  his  fathc1' 

trfuitfulHf  th  °f  a  ,gea„eraus  •»t^.SSd“Tin,,tteIlSd“ 

S'l^biTTc^dif  SSE  bH5;bH! 

young  scapegoat  ran  through  the  'RID  non  in  in  3  ■' 

months.  He  is  a  confirmed  gamble^  aid  drinks  iikTa  fisT”8^ 
Young  Bertrand  Caswell  hastened  to  the  bank  and  drew 

charge.Mr"  Turner  about?”  be  asked  of  the  stableman  in 

‘'■Whenwm’hete'tum™  “  h0”  ag°’”  WaS  the  reply- 
“I  don’t  know.”  \ 

"This  afternoon?” 

“Can’t  say.” 

“To-morrow  morning?” 

“At  what  hour?” 

“About  ten  o’clock.” 

theesSeman!kSaidfrd  fr0”  hk  Cal'd'CaSe’  and’  giving  !t  to 

“?ive  hlm  that.  ,capd,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  will  call  at 

JanVSv^thJV^L1?  VL  ”ly  boardipF-house,  this  evening,  he 
“«vf'Ve  ^be  cash  for  the  horse,  as  I  came  here  to  pay  him.” 

Yes,  sir,  replied  the  stableman,  taking  the,  card' and  put- 
1Z}8  ^  in  bls  P°cket.  “I’ll  tell  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  in  ” 
wi?-iS<\  p  ease’  and  the  young  man  turned  away. 

While  he  was  talking  to  the  stableman  a  dark,  sinister- 

passecf  man’  Seated  near  the  door>  was  listening  to  all  that 

blemanna°„dCan2d:nS  CaS"'e"  '°ft  *he  man  tarned  to  the  sta‘ 
“Lemme  see  his  card,  Bill?” 

wWi!  fSL°W„ed  him  thecard-a  dainty  bit  of  pasteboard,  on 
ti fully  ilscribld.  and  address  of  Bertrand  Caswell  was  beau- 

Humph!  As  dainty  as  a  girl’s,”  commented  the  man  as  he 
gave  it  back. 

“Yes — style,  you  know,  Jack.” 

“Yes— style— plenty  o’  money.” 

Jack  Hubbard  arose  from  his  seat  and  walked  off  down  the 

he  same  direcLon  he  had  seen  young  Caswell  go 
while  Bill  turned  to  his  duties  in  the  stable. 

That  evening  Bertrand  Caswell  remained  at  his  boarding- 
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house  till  nine  o’clock,  hoping  that  Turner,  the  owner  of  the 
horse  he  wanted  to  purchase,  would  call  for  the  money. 

But  he  came  not,  and  the  young  man  concluded  to  go  out 
and  visit  the  club-room  till  midnight,  detennined  to  be  at  the 
stables  early  the  next  morning  to  make  sure  of  securing  the 
horse  he  had  talcen  such  a  fancy  to. 

When  he  returned  to  his  rooms  "it  was  long  after  midnight. 

He  had  just  turned  on  the  gas,  when  he  heard  footsteps 
behind  him. 

Turning  suddenly  around,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  ferocious-looking  man  with  a  black  mask  concealing  all 
the  upper  part  of  his  face. 

The  man  rushed  at  him  with  a  sand-bag  club  upraised. 

A  look  of  unspeakable  terror  came  into  the  face  of  Ber¬ 
trand  Caswell,  and  he  was  about  to  utter  a  wild  yell  of  alarm, 
when  the  murderous  sandbag  descended  upon  his  head  with 
the  force  of  a  thunderbolt. 

He  sank  to  the  floor  without  even  the  faintest  groan  es¬ 
caping  him,  and  the  masked  villain  quickly  knelt  by  his  side 
and  began  rifling  his  pockets. 

•  His  watch,  chain,  wallet,  and  diamond  ring  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  pockets  of  the  bui’glar,  who  hurriedly  glanced 
around  the  room  in  quest  of  other  plunder. 

But  fancying  that  he  heard  footsteps  in  the  corridor  out¬ 
side,  he  hurriedly  took  up  the  shoes  he  had  removed  from  his 
feet,  and  fled  from  the  room. 

Down  the  stairs  he  glided  as  noiselessly  as  a  cat,  and  at  the 
street  door  he  slipped  on  his  shoes,  opened  the  door,  and 
passed  out  as  naturally  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  occupants  of 
the  house. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“I  AM  DEAD.” 

In  the  same  house  where  Bertrand  Caswell  boarded  lived 
a  well-to-do  widow  and  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Sedgwick  had  been  a  widow  a  number  of  years.  Her 
husband  had  left  her  a  snug  fortune,  the  interest  of  which 
supported  her  and  her  daughter  Carrie  in  comfortable  style. 

She  preferred  boarding  to  keeping  up  an  establishment, 
which  accounts  for  her  presence  in  the  boarding-house,  where 
she  had  been  for  three  years  at  the  time  of  which  we  write. 

Carrie  Sedgwick  was  not  a  very  beautiful  lady,  but  she 
was  a  very  pleasant,  sociable  person,  and  very  popular  with 
.  all  her  acquaintances. 

She  had  a  huge  streak  of  romance  running  through  her 
mental  make-up,  and  was  forever  falling  in  love  with  some 
romantic  or  heroic  character  she  had  seen  in  some  play  at  the 
theater. 

Then  she  became  stage-struck  and  wanted  to  go  to  the 
stage.  But  her  mother  objected  so  strenuously  that  she  gave 
up  the  idea. 

Yet  she  pored  over  Shakespeare  day  and  night,  till  she  had 
memorized  all  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

She  frequently  gave  the  dagger  scene  for  the  amusement 
of  the  boarders,  greatly  surprising  them  by  her  remarkable 
imitation  of  a  certain  great  actress. 

On  the  night  of  the  burglar’s  visit  to  the  room  of  Bertrand 
Caswell,  Carrie  was  in  her  apartments  poring  over  her  favoi’- 
'  ite  volumes. 

Dropping  asleep  in  her  easy-chair,  she  dreamed  that  she 
was  Lady  Macbeth. 

In  her  dream  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  seized  a  lamp  with 
one  hand  and  her  Macbeth  dagger  with  the  other,  and  went 
strutting  about  the  room,  repeating  the  lines  of  the  dagger 
scene.  * 

She  passed  out  of  her  room  into  the  conddor  and  glided 
noiselessly  along  toward  the  door  of  Caswell’s  room,  which 
the  burglar  had  left  open  but  a  minute  or  two  before. 

Still  repeating  the  lines,  she  turned  and  passed  into  Cas¬ 
well’s  room,  and  in  another  moment  stumbled  over  his  body 
in  such  a  way  that  she  fell  heavily  upon  him,  burying  the 
dagger  nearly  to  its  hilt  in  his  side. 

The  fall  awoke  her. 

’Hie  lamp  and  dagger  were  both  clutched  in  her  hands. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  still  holding  the  lamp  and  dagger, 
glared  at  the  form  on  the  floor  and  then  uttered  a  piercin^ 
shriek. 

The  next  moment  she  let  drop  the  lamp. 

The  dagger  dropped  to  the  floor,  and  she  sank  down  in  a 
death-like  swoon. 

The  oil  from  the  broken  lamp  caught  fire,  and  in  a  flash  the 
carpet  was  ablaze.  The  room  was  quickly  filled  with  smoke. 


Carrie’s  scream  alarmed  the  people  in  the  house,  and  a 

rush  of  excited  boarders  followed.  ,  . 

Some  one  cried  “fire!”  and  a  scene  of  indescribable  con¬ 
fusion  took  place.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ...  - 

One  gentleman  had  the  forethought  to  snatch  a  quilt  fiom 
the  bed  and  spread  it  over  the  burning  carpet,  thus  smother¬ 
ing  a  conflagration  that  might  have  resulted  in  loss  of  life. 

If  the  alarm  of  fire  caused  intense  excitement  in  the  house, 
the  discovery  of  both  Caswell  and  Miss  Sedgwick  unconscious 
on  the  floor  created  a  first-class  sensation. 

“My  heavens!”  cried  one,  as  he  saw  the  bloodstains  on  his 
side,  “he  has  been  murdered!  Look  there  at  the  blood! 

“Oh,  mercy!”  cried  another.  “And  that  is  Games  dagger 

on  the  floor!”  ,  ,  „  .  , 

“What  can  it  mean?”  cried  the  landlady.^  Surely  she  did 
not  do  it,  for  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 

“Is  she  hurt?”  another  asked. 

A  man  knelt  by  Caswell. 

“Send  for  a  doctor!”  he  said.  “Caswell  is  not  dead.  His 

pulse  beats  yet.”  1  ,1 

A  servant  was  at  once  sent  for  Doctor  Radcliffe,  who  had 
been  the  physician  of  the  Caswell  family. 

While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  doctor  a  gentleman 
took  up  the  inanimate  form  of  Miss  Sedgwick  and  conveyed 
it  to  her  apartment,  which  adjoined  that  of  her  mother. 

The  mother  was  frantic  with  grief. 

But  the  presence  of  the  doctor  restored  quiet  in  a  measure. 
He  was  soon  told  all  that  was  known  of  the  mysterious  affair. 

“I’ll  see  to  him  first,”  he  said,  “while  you  ladies  can  see  if 
she  is  hurt  in  any  way.” 

rfe  then  took  charge  of  young  Caswell  and  made  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  wound  in  his  side. 

“I  don’t  think  it  touched  any  vital  part,”  he  said,  “but  it 
was  a  narrow  shave.  Just  a  half  inch  to  the  right  would  have 
proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours.” 

He  then  searched  for  other  wounds,  and  failed  to  find  any. 
“I  don’t  see  how  such  a  wound  could  produce  unconscious¬ 
ness, ’Ghe  remarked,  as  he  felt  of  Caswell’s  pulse  and  looked 
into  his  face,  which  seemed  to  have  assumed  the  pallor  of 
death. 

“Doctor!”  called  the  landlady,  at  the  door  of  the  room, 
“Miss  Sedgwick  is  still  unconscious,  but  we  cannot  find  that 
she  is  in  any  way  hurt.” 

“Then  it  is  a  mere  swoon,  I  guess,”  remarked  the  doctor. 
“I  will  attend  to  her  in  five  minutes.” 

After  applying  restoratives  to  young  Caswell  in  vain,  the 
doctor  turned  his  attention  to  Carrie  Sedgwick. 

It  did  not  take  him  five  minutes  to  bring  her  out  of  the 
faint. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  groaned,  glared  around  the  room,  and 
then  uttered  a  piercing  scream. 

“Is  he  dead?”  she  cried,  trying  to  arise  from  the  bed  upon 
which  she  had  been  placed. 

“Who  do  you  mean?”  the  doctor  asked.  • 

“Bertrand  Caswell.  I  saw  him  lying  dead  at  my  feet  when 
T  suddenly  woke  up  out  of  my  walking  sleep.  I  must  have 
been  walking  all  about  the  house  in  my  sleep,  for  I  sat  up 
late  reading  Macbeth,  and  fell  asleep  in  my  chair.  The  shock 
was  so  great  that  I  must  have  fainted.  I  remember  uttering 
a  scream  and  felt  myself  falling,  but  I  cannot  remember  any¬ 
thing  after  that.” 

Her  story  made  the  whole  affair  all  the  more  mysterious. 
She  cla  med  that  when  she  suddenly  awoke  she  found  him 
lying  like  a  dead  person  at  her  feet.* 

Tf  that  was  true,  he  must  have  been  hurt  by  some  other 
person,  unless  she  had  stabbed  him  in  her  sleep  without  know¬ 
ing  it. 

rri  Aas  ker  dagger  that  was  found  lying  by  his  side, 
i  hat  seemed  to  contradict  her  story. 

,  p°t  eyei*y  one  in  the  house  knew  that  she  was  a  somnam- 
m  the  habit  of  walking  in  her  sleep. 

He  can  enlighten  us,”  remarked  one  of  the  boarders,  as  the 

doctor  again  returned  t°  Caswell’s  side. 

ut  he  young  man  was  still  unconscious,  lying  on  the  bod 
more  like  a  dead  than  a  live  person. 

1  he  doctor  proceeded  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  restore  him 

nrnfhSfCk0UfSne-!u  the  kno'vn  remedies  at  hand  were 

applied,  but  without  effect. 

ho^linvU?Un  h  of  the  n!>ht  did  he  and  several  of  the 

sa?e  H  hWlt  1  hT  ?tin  he  remained  like  a  dead  mftn. 
save  that  the  heart  and  pulse  beat  feeblv. 

rpivorf  k1  itra-vfe  c,ase;”  ^marked  the  doctor.  “He  has  re- 
went  sho?k*  -1  ^h?11  apply  electricity,"  and  ho 

Thn  nW  .  ]ls  pivamc  battery  about  sunrise. 

c  11c  shock  seemed  to  have  some  effect  upon  him* 
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He  squirmed  about,  opened  his  eyes,  groaned  audibly,  and 
then  relapsed  into  unconsciousness  again. 

Two  other  physicians  were  called  in  and  a  consultation  was 
held  over  him.  Another  search  of  the  entire  body  failed  to 
•  aid  an\  wound  save  the  one  made  by  the  dagger. 

Somebody  notified  the  police  authorities  of  what  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  two  detectives  were  sent  to  the  house  to  investi¬ 
gate. 

Carrie  Sedgwick  told  her  story  in  a  straightforward  way, 
but  they  seemed  somewhat  incredulous. 

“We  shall  have  to  arrest  you,  miss,”  said  one  of  them,  “until 
the  young  man  can  recover  sufficiently  to  explain  just  how 
it  happened.  At  present  it  looks  as  if  you  had  tried  to  kill 
I  him.” 

On  hearing  that  she  was  to  be  arrested,  Carrie  gave  a 
piercing  shriek  and  fainted  dead  away  again. 

Mrs.  Sedgwick  added  her  cries  to  the  confusion  that  en¬ 
sued,  and  for  a  time  great  excitement  reigned  in  the  house. 

Restoratives  were  administered,  and  in  a  little  while  she 
was  restored  to  consciousness.  The  officer  held  on  to  his  de¬ 
termination,  however,  and  the  result  was  the  sending  for 
lawyers  and  the  judge. 

Bail  was  procured,  and  in  a  few  hours  she  was  bailed 
without  the  formality  of  going  to  court.  , 

In  the  meantime,  while  they  were  working  with  Bertrand, 
some  one  made  the  discovery  that  his  watch,  chain,  purse  and 
diamond  ring  were  gone. 

“There  has  been  a  robbery  here,”  said  the  detective,  “which 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  case  if  a  good  search  is  made.” 

“Here  comes  Mr.  Leech,  who  is  Mr.  Caswell’s  guardian,” 
said  one  of  the  boarders,  as  the  pinched  face  of  the  little  old 
lawyer  was  seen  entering  the  room. 

“I  have  just  seen  an  account  of  this  affair  in  the  papers,” 
said  the  lawyer,  looking  at  the  unconscious  form  of  his  ward 
on  the  bed.  “How  is  he,  and  how  did  it  all  happen?” 

“We  think  there  has  been  a  robbery,”  said  the  detective, 
“for  his  watch,  chain,  purse  and  ring  are  all  gone.”  - 

“And  $1,000  in  cash  gone  with  them.  He  came  to  me  yes¬ 
terday  and  got  that  amount  of  money.” 

The  detective  became  interested. 

“Did  he  say  what  he  wanted  with  the  money?”  he  asked  of 
|  the  lawyer. 

“Yes — said  he  wanted  to  pay  for  a  horse  he  had  bought.” 

“I’ll  go  to  the  stables  and  see  if  he  bought  a  horse  any¬ 
where.” 

And  the  detective  left  the  house. 

In  the  meantime  young  Caswell  began  to  show  signs  of 
regaining  consciousness. 

He  groaned,  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around  the  room. 

“How  do  you  feel,  Bertrand?”  the  doctor  asked,  leaning 
over  him.  ( 

“I  am  dead,”  was  the  reply. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  DIABOLICAL  PLOT. 

When  J.  Marley  Leech  reached  his  office  the  next  morning 
he  saw  a  young  man  in  the  little  private  room  awaiting  him. 

He  recognized  him  at  a  glance  as  Marcellus  Caswell,  Ber¬ 
trand’s  half  brother,  who  had  been  cut  off  with  a  small  sum  by 
his  father  because  of  his  gambling  and  dissipated  habits. 
"Ah!  You  here?”  the  lawyer  said. 

“Yes,  I  am  here,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“Well,  what  are  you  here  for?” 

“For  advice  and  information.” 

1  “Are  you  in  need  of  legal  advice?” 

“Yes.” 

“In  trouble,  eh?  You’ve  kept  out  of  trouble  much  longer 
I  than  I  expected  you  would.  What’s  the  matter  now?” 

“I  want  to  know  how  Bertrand  is?” 

Leech’s  eyes  snapped  as  he  gazed  at  the  young  gambler. 
“What  interest  have  you  in  him?” 

“None  whatever;  but  I  hope  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
I  property  which  stands  in  his  name.  I  want  to  know  if  he 
I  has  made  a  will?” 

“Why  do  you  want  to  know  that?” 

“You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  you  confounded  old  shark. 
I  You  want  a  fee.  I  know  you.  Here  are  fifty  dollars  as  a 
u  retainer,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it.  Now,  tell 
S  me  v.  hether  my  brother  has  made  a  will.” 

“V.  do  you  want  to  know  that?” 

'j  r  <  lawyer  grabbed  the  money  and  stowed  it  away  in  his 
I  pocket  ere  he-  made  r»  ply  to  the  question  of  the  visitor. 

I  But  -.vhen  he  spoke  he  said: 


“Yes — he  made  a  will.” 

“Who  drew  it?” 

“1  did.” 

“What  are  its  contents?” 

“Secret.” 

“Does  he  leave  me  anything  in  it?” 

“Not  a  cent — all  for  public  charities.” 

A  wave  of  anger  swept  across  the  face  of  the  young  gam¬ 
bler. 

“He  is  not  dead  yet,”  suggested  the  lawyer. 

“No.” 

“And  the  will  is  not  good  until  he  is  dead.” 

“Yes,  I  know’  that.  But  if  he  dies  without  leaving  a  will 
would  not  I,  as  next  of  kin,  inherit  the  property?” 

“Yes.” 

“So  I  thought.  Now,  look  here,  Leech.  If  I  inherit  that 
estate  one-half  of  it  shall  go  to  you.  Do  you  understand  ?  ” 

The  lawyer  looked  at  him  with  his  small,  ferret-like  eyes, 
as  if  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  meaning. 

The  young  gambler  returned  his  gaze  unflinchingly,  and 
asked: 

“Do  you  understand  me?” 

“I  don’t  think  I  do,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  if  my  brother  dies  leaving  a  will  I  get  nothing.” 

“Yes.” 

“If  he  dies  without  a  will  I  get  everything.” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Well,  now,  if  he  does  die  without  a  will  I  will  share  the 
estate  equally  with  you.  Do  you  understand  that?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  do.  Come  back  here  in  an  hour  and  I  will 
talk  to  you.” 

The  young  gambler  looked  hard  at  him  for  a  moment  nr 
two,  and  then  said: 

“I’ll  come,  but  if  you  play  me  false,  beware.” 

“All  right,  all  right,  young  man,”  said  the  lawyer.  “You 
can’t  frighten  me.” 

“Maybe  I  can’t;  but  I  can  get  away  with  you,  all  the  same 
if  you  come  any  of  your  games  on  me.” 

“Don’t  worry  yourself,  my  boy.  Come  back  in  an  hour,  and 
I  will  talk  to  you.’1 

The  young  gambler  went  away,  and  the  old  lawyer  sat  down 
at  his  desk  and  rested  both  elbows  upon  it.  His  head  rested 
in  both  hands,  and  his  thoughts  ran  rapidly  through  a  series 
of  mental  calculations. 

“There  is  no  will,”  he  said  to  himself,  “but  nobody  knows 
that.  Marcellus  thinks  there  is.  He  would  inherit  the  prop¬ 
erty  if  Bertrand  died  intestate.  He  offers  to  give  me  half  the 
property  if  the  will  never  turns  up  after  Bertrand’s  death. 

That  is  a  big  offer — over  $100,000 — considerably  over.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Bertrand  continued  insane,  I  would  have 
control  of  the  estate,  but  would  have  to  make  statements  to 
the  courts  as  to  its  condition.  On  the  whole,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  him  to  die  and  let  the  estate  be  divided.  I’ll  get  him 
into  a  madhouse  and  tee  that  he  stays  there  until  he  dies,  and 
the  world  forgets  him.  If  I  don’t  close  with  the  offer  Mar- 
cellus  makes  he’ll  consult  other  counsel  who  might  go  into 
court  and  demand  that  part  of  the  estate  be  given  him,  on 
the  ground  that  an  insane  person  does  not  need  the  income 
of  such  a  large  property.  Being  the  prospective  heir,  he 
would  have  that  right.  I’ll  close  with  the  offer  and  get  him 
in  a  madhouse  just  as  soon  as  I  can.” 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  Marcellus  Caswell  returned  to  the 
old  lawyer’s  den  and  found  him  waiting  for  him. 

“Well,  what  do ‘you  say  to  my  offer?”  he  asked,  as  he  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  he  had  occupied  an  hour  before. 

“Simply  this:  that  if  he  dies  there  will  be  no  will  found.” 

“All  right.  That  is  understood,  then.” 

“Yes — and  that  in  such  event  I  am  to  have  one-half  the 
property.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  shall  hold  to  the  will  until  the  division  is  made,  as  my 
security.” 

“Yes — that’s  right,  only  you  must  let  me  see  it  destroyed.” 

“Of  course.” 

Then  there  was  a  silence  of  several  minutes,  which  was 
finally  broken  by  the  half  brother  asking: 

“But  if  he  does  not;  die,  and  yet  remains  insane?  What 
then?” 

“He  will  go  to  a  madhouse.” 

“Well,  what  good  would  that  do  me?” 

“Once  in  a  madhouse,  he  is  as  good  as  dead,  so  far  as  the 
outside  world  is  concerned.” 

Marcellus  Caswell  started  as  if  suddenly  stung,  and  glared 
at  the  old  lawyer  as  if  astonished  at  what  he  had  heard. 
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“Do  you  understand  me?”  the  old  lawyer  asked. 

“Yes,  I  think  I  do.  We  are  to  have  it  whether  he  dies  or 
not.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But  if  he  regains  his  reason  as  he  recovers  from  his 
wound  ?” 

“That  would  leave  us  out.  I  will  get  him  into  a  madhouse 
as  soon  as  possible.  Return  of  reason  would  do  him  no  good 
there.  He  would  be  dead,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. ” 

“Yes — yes.  And  see  here,”  and  the  gambler  leaned  forward 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  something  that  caused  the  old  law¬ 
yer  to  turn  pale  and  tremble  like  a  leaf. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HALF  BROTHER. 

The  peculiar  phase  of  Bertrand  Caswell’s  mental  condition 
was  a  puzzle  to  all  the  medical  men  who  saw  him.  They  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  prove  to  him  that  he  wasn’t  dead, 
but  all  in  vain. 

He  had  but  that  one  idea  in  his  head,  and  seemed  to  be 
puzzled  all  the  time  as  to  where  he  was.  His  identity  was 
lost — did  not  even  know  his  name,  and  could  tell  nothing 
coherent  about  what  had  happened  to  him  on  that  eventful 
night. 

His  guardian  came  to  see  him  every  day,  to  look  to  his  im¬ 
provement  and  see  for  himself  if  there  was  any  chance  for 
him  to  recover  his  reason. 

“Do  you  think  he  will  ever  recover,  doctor?”  he  asked  of 
Doctor  Radcliffe. 

“That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  Mr.  Leech,  said  the 
doctor.  “While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  He  is  young — 
was  once  sane.  He  may  recover — no  one  can  tell  what  may 
happen.” 

“Yes,  yes — that’s  so.  But  do  you  not  think  that  he  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  recovering  if  he  were  placed  in  some 
good  asylum  where  money  would  procure  him  the  necessary 
attention?” 

“Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  him  and  better  for  his 
friends;  but  it  is  better  to  wait  till  his  wound  is  cured.” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  will  leave  that  entirely  in  your  hands,  doctor. 
Give  him  all  the  attention  he  needs  and  send  your  bill  in  to 
me.” 

Out  on  the  street  the  old  lawyer  indulged  in  a  series  of 
chuckles. 

“Sorry  for  the  boy,”  he  said,  “but  he  will  have  to  go  to  the 
madhouse.  I  have  selected  the  one  for  him.  The  keeper 
loves  gold,  and  what  money  tells  him  to  do  will  be  done.  One 
half  to  me  and  the  other  to  the  gambler.  His  will  go  to  the 
till  of  the  gaming-table,  and  mine  will  grow — grow — grow  all 
t..e  time.  Sorry  for  the  boy,  though.” 

Poor  Carrie  Sedgwick  watched  the  young  man  with  the 
keenest  interest.  He  alone  could  save  her  from  the  terrible 
charge  that  had  been  made  against  her,  for  he  was  the  only 
witness  to  the  tragedy. 

'['hat  she  had  done  aught  to  harm  him  she  could  not  be¬ 
lieve.  Yet  they  told  her  that  the  dagger  she  had  let  fall  to 
the  floor  when  she  fell  in  a  swoon  was  covered  with  blood. 

Daily  she  watched  his  progress  toward  recovery  of  the 
wound.  His  mental  condition  grew  stronger  also,  but  he  could 
say  nothing  that  would  relieve  her  in  the  least. 

The  idea  that  he  was  dead  and  living  in  another  world  had 
taken  possession  of  him.  He  did  not  know  even  his  own  name, 
or  that  of  any  of  his  friends,  except  to  recognize  them  as 
being  immortals  also. 

Yet  she  did  not  doubt  that  some  day  he  would  recover  his 
reason  and  exonerate  her  from  the  terrible  charge  of  being  a 
would-be  murderess. 

He  finally  began  to  notice  her,  and  one  day  asked  her  if 
she  were  one  of  the  angels. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  laughing.  “Do  I  look  like  one?” 

He  looked  at  her  with  innocent,  child-like  wonder  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  without  saying  a  word. 

After  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  special  liking  for  her,  and 
when  she  came  into  the  room  he  was  contented  to  gaze  upon 
her  as  a  child  would  gaze  at  a  beautiful  picture. 

The  wound  in  his  side  healed  rapidly,  owing  to  a  naturally 
good  constitution,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  sit  up  in 
bed.  From  the  bed  he  gradually  got  into  the  big  armchair. 

Rut  his  mental  improvement  was  not  so  marked. 

He  could  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  occurrences  of  that 
fatal  night,  though  the  doctors  did  a'l  they  could  to  aid  him. 


To  all  questions  he  gave  a  blank  look,  and  when  he  spoke  it 
was  to  assert  that  he  was  dead. 

At  other  times  he  would  talk  with  Miss  Sedgwick,  but  of 
the  past  he  knew  nothing — could  not  remember  an}ihing  of 
his  life  beyond  that  terrible  night. 

“He  must  go  to  some  home  for  insane  people,  said  Leech, 
his  guardian,  one  day  to  the  physician,  “where  his  means  will 
procure  him  the  attention  of  those  who  make  insanity  a  spe¬ 
cialty.”  ,  , 

“Yes,  I  really  think  that  would  be  the  best  course  to  pur¬ 
sue,”  assented  the  doctor,  “and  I  will  let  you  know  when  his 
physical  condition  will  admit  of  removal.” 

“Thanks.  But  tell  me,  doctor,  do  you  think  that  there  is 
any  prospect  of  his  recovering  his  reason  ? 

“I  don’t  see  why  he  should  not.  Time  works  wonders  some¬ 
times,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  so  it  does.  Well,  we’ll  hope  for  the  best,  anyhow.  Do 
you  know  which  is  the  best  asylum  to  place  him  in  ?” 

“No,  I  do  not.” 

“Well,  I’ll  try  to  find  out,”  and  the  old  lawyer  took  his 
leave,  and  wended  his  way  downtown  to  his  office. 

When  he  reached  there  he  found  young  Marcellus  Caswell 
in  the  little  office  adjoining  the  main  room. 

“How  is  he?”  the  gambler  asked. 

“Crazy  as  a  loon,”  was  the  reply. 

“Why  don’t  you  send  him  to  a  mad-house  at  once,  and  be 
done  with  it  ?  ”  /  .  ? 

“Time  enough  for  that,  my  dear  boy.  It  won’t  do  to  have 
people  say  we  were  anxious  td  hurry  him  off.  Wait  until  the 
general  opinion  pronounces  him  insane,  and  then,  when  he 
uoes  go,  everybody  will  say  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do,  and 
thev  will  then  proceed  to  forget  that  such  a  fellow  ever  lived.” 

“Time  does  not  wait  for  me,”  said  the  gambler.  “I  always 
have  to  come  to  time,  and  very  often  it  is  more  than  I  can 
do.” 

“Oh,”  if  you  are  in  need  of  money,  I  can  let  you  have  some,” 
remarked  the  lawyer. 

“Good  heavens!  I  am  in  need  of  it  all  the  time,  and  if  you 
will  let  me  have  some  I  will - ” 

“Oh,  I  won’t  take  your  promise  for  anything,”  said  the  law¬ 
yer,  interrupting  him.  “I  am  simply  willing  to  take  the 
chances,  but  will  charge  accordingly.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.” 

“Well,  give  me  your  note  for  $2,000  and  I  will  give  you 
$1,000  for  it.” 

“That’s  a  big  interest.” 

“So  it  is;  but  if  Bertrand  should  recover  his  mind  I’d  be  out 
$1,000,  wouldn’t  I?  You  see  the  risk  I  run.  Give  me  security 
and  I’ll  let  you  have  it  at  six  per  cent.” 

“Of  course  I  can’t  do  that.  Just  make  out  the  note  and  I’ll 
sign  it.” 

'l'he  not.e  was  made  out,  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  con¬ 
fidential  clerk,  who  went  to  the  bank  for  the  money,  which 
was  handed  over  to  the  young  gamblei’. 

“Nov/  don’t  go  and  gamble  that  money  away  to-night,  and 
come  back  here  dead  broke  to-morrow,”  said  the  old  lawyer. 
“Don’t  ever  carry  but  ten  dollars  with  you  at  a  time,  and 
you  will  thus  save  yourself  from  being  drawn  into  a  trap  to 
lose  all  you  have.” 

"I  won’t  play  any  more.” 

How  many  times  have  you  said  that  in  the  last  year?” 

I  don  t  know.  I’d  be  willing  to  wager  that  you’il  lose  the 
whole  of  that  sum  within  a  week,  when  it  ought  to  support 
you  for  a  year.” 

The  young  man  went  away,  and  the  lawyer  made  another 
entry  in  a  small  memoranda  he  carried  in  his  pocket. 

1  o  s  a  risk,  ’  he  said  to  himself,  “but  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
mm  quiet  and  have  a  grip  on  him.  As  long  as  he  sees  the 
game  working  he’ll  keep  as  dumb  as  a  clam.  When  1  have 
the  other  one  in  the  madhouse  I’ll  hold  Marcellus  off  till  he 
has  borrowed  his  share  of  the  estate  at  the  rate  of  two  dol¬ 
lars  for  one.  Then  we’ll  have  a  settlement  and  wind  up  the 
business.  Ah!  It  will  pay  better  than  I  at  first  thought. 
One  insane  and  the  other  a  spendthrift  gambler.  Between 

the  two  I  shall  see  that  the  bulk  of  the  estate  remains  in¬ 
tact. 

|  he  next  time  the  lawyer  called  on  his  ward  he  found  him 
talking  cheerfully  with  Carrie  Sedgwick.  But  he  could  say 
nothing  °f  the  past.  Only  the  present  and  the  1111111*0,  believ¬ 
ing  himself  in  another  world  altogether.  He  did  not  know 
an>  °i  his  friends  rave  as  he  made  their  acquaintance  again. 

How  does  his  wound  progress?”  Leech  asked. 

•Oh,  he  is  getting  over  that  fast,”  said  Carrie. 

And  Ins  head?” 
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“What  a  pay 
handsome,  too.” 


‘  iln  *  *°°kv'd  pityingly  at  the  young  man. 

.^aid  the  guardian,  “and  he  so  young  and 


what  a  pity,"  murmured  Carrie. 

1:  ho  never  recovers  you  can  never  be  convicted  of  the 
*  cnarge  sgamst  you,”  remarked  Leech. 

“And  if  he  does  recover  his  testimonv  would  clear  me  fully,” 
she  replied. 

Xo  doubt  of  that.  The  case  is  the  strangest  one  I  ever 
hoard  of,  and  the  old  lawyer  took  his  leave  as  quietly  as  he 
had  entered. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  LAWYER’S  SCHEME — THE  BARGAIN. 


( 

A  few  days  after  J.  Marley  Leech  let  Marcellus  Caswell 
have  $1,000  on  a  $2,000  note  he  notified  Skinner,  his  confi¬ 
dential  clerk,  that  he  would  be  away  from  the  office  for  a 
day  or  two. 

"Yes,  sir,”  said  the  clerk. 

The  lawyer  left  the  office  and  went  home,  and  the  next  day 
took  a  carriage,  which  he  hired  for  the  day,  and  was  driven 
up  into  Westchester  County,  a  good  distance  beyond  the  city 
limits. 

It  was  a  long  ride,  and  required  a  great  deal  of  patience. 
But  of  all  men  in  the  world,  J.  Marley  Leech  was  one  of  the 
patient  ones. 

He  had  followed  certain  game  for  years,  and  bagged  them 
at  last,  when,  had  he  been  the  least  impatient,  he  would  have 
failed. 

After  five  hours’  l’iding  the  carriage  came  in  sight  of  a  big, 
irregularly-built  stone  house,  which  stood  back  from  the  road 
i  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile. 

Several  acres  of  ground  were  inclosed  by  a  high  iron  fence, 
with  a  gate  near  the  road. 

Leech  stopped  the  carriage  at  the  gate,  got  out,  and  told 
the  driver  to  wait  for  him. 

He  pulled  a  wire  which  ran  up  to  the  dismal-looking  stone 
house,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  a  man  came  out. 

“What  do  you  want?”  the  man  asked,  when  he  came  down 
to  the  gate. 

“I  want  to  see  the  manager.” 

“All  right — come  in,”  and  he  opened  a  small  side  gate  for 
\  him. 

Leech  entered  and  walked  up  to  the  house  with  the  guide. 

At  the  house  he  was  met  by  a  large  man  with  a  grizzled 
beard  and  a  hard  expression  in  his  eyes. 

“That’s  the  doctor,”  said  the  guide. 

“Are  you  Doctor  Crabbe?”  Leech  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  want  to  see  you.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

“J.  Marley  Leech,  lawyer.” 

“Where  from  ?” 

“The  city.” 

“Very  well.  Come  into  my  private  office.” 

He  followed  him  into  a  little  private  office  just  off  from  the 
main  entrance. 

There  they  both  sat  down,  facing  each  other. 

“You  keep  a  madhouse?”  ^ 

“No,”  said  Crabbe.  “I  keep  a  private  asylum  for  the  in¬ 
sane.” 

“Ah!  So  you  do.  I  beg  pardon.” 

“Well?” 

“I  have  a  patient — a  ward — who  has  gone  clean  daft — crazy 
as  a  loon.” 

“Well?” 

“I  want  him  placed  where  he  will  be  taken  good  care  of  and 
I  properly  treated.” 

“Well?” 

“And  I  want  to  know  how  much  per  month  I  will  have  to 
pay.” 

“I  he  violent?” 

“No;  at  least,  he  has  not  shown  any  disposition  to  be  so.” 

How  long  has  he  been  so?” 

About  a  fortnight,  I  believe.” 

Oh,  it  is  temporary,  then?” 

“We  don't  know.  It  may  last  his  lifetime.  We’ll  make  the 
c n't  ;  ition  that  way,  anyhow.” 

"Ah,  yen  J  understand.” 

“You  do?” 

“Ye.'.,  I  think  I  do.  You  want  to  know  our  terms  for  keep¬ 


ing  a  young  insane  person,  giving  him  good  treatment,  as 
long  as  he  lives?” 

“Yes,  that’s  it.” 

“Well,  it  will  cost  $200  per  month.” 

“So  much  as  that?” 

“Those  are  our  terms.” 

“You  will  keep  him  safe?” 

“Yes.” 

“Never  let  him  get  away?” 

“Never.” 

“Nor  communicate  with  any  one?” 

“No.” 

“Nor  dismissed  as  cured?” 

“Only  with  your  consent.” 

“Ah,  yes!”  and  the  lawyer’s  eyes  snapped.  “How  about  the 
pay?” 

“Quarterly — in  advance.” 

“You  want  six  .hundred  dollars  down,  then?” 

“Yes — and  certificate  of  Commission  of  Physicians.” 

“Yes — he  is  as  crazy  as  a  loon  now.” 

“Very  well.  When  will  you  have  him  here?” 

“In  a  week  or  two.” 

“Why  so  long?” 

“Don’t  wish  to  be  hasty.” 

“Yes— right.” 

“You  don’t  allow  visitors,  do  you?” 

“Only  interested  ones — such  as  you  would  be.  All  others 
must  have  an  order  from  you  to  see  him.” 

“Good!  Here’s  the  first  quarter  now.  Give  me  a  l’eceipt.” 

The  madhouse  keeper  wrote  a  receipt  for  one  quarter’s 
board  and  keeping  for  Bertrand  Caswell,  to  date  from  the  day 
the  patient  arrived. 

Leech  handed  over  the  money,  which  the  other  carefully 
counted,  and  took  the  receipt. 

“We  understand  each  other  fully,  do  we?”  Leech  asked. 

“Yes,  fully.” 

“I  am  to  be  informed  of  anything  that  may  occur?” 

“Oh,  yes — once  a  week.” 

“Do  your  patients  ever  die?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Everybody  must  die.” 

“Yes,  I  know.” 

“They  die,  of  course,”  added  Crabbe. 

“So  they  do.  You  will  consult  my  wishes  in  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  let  me  know -if  one  should  die  while  he  is  here.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  he’ll  arrive  in  a  week  or  two,”  said  Leech,  rising  to 
take  leave  of  the  doctor. 

“Very  well.  I  shall  be  ready  for  him.” 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

The  man  who  opened  the  gate  for  him  accompanied  Leech 
back  to  that  point. 

^  As  he  was  leaving  the  gate  the  lawyer  slipped  a  five-doll  a  r 
bill  into  the  man’s  hand,  at  the  same  time  making  a  signifi¬ 
cant  gesture  that  called  for  silence. 

The  man  merely  nodded  his  head  as  he  grasped  the  bill  in 
his  brawny  palm. 

“Back  to  the  city,”  said  Leech  to  the  driver  as  he  entered 
the  carriage. 

The  carriage  rolled  leisurely  back  toward  the  great  city, 
and  the  little  old  lawyer  lolled  back  in  the  cushioned  seat  and 
reflected  on  what  he  had  done. 

“It  cost  money,”  he  muttered,  “but  it  had  to  be  done.  That 
fellow  will  take  care  that  he  does  not  get  away.  He  loves 
money  more  than  any  man  I  ever  met,  and  would  do  anything 
to  get  it.  I’ve  heard  of  him  before — yes,  ten  years  ago — but 
never  thought  I  would  ever  have  .any  use  for  him.  I  won’t  let 
any  one  know  where  he  is  when  once  he  is  there.  Nobody  but 
his  brother  will  have  any  legal  right  to  look  him  up.  No¬ 
body  else  will  think  of  him  a  month  after  . he  is  sent  there. 
The  insane  are  forgotten  as  quickly  as  the  dead  are.  I  think 
the  six  hundred  dollars  paid  out  to-day  a  good  investment.  A 
thousand  or  two  may  wind  it  up  altogether.  I’ll  make  the 
expenses  high  enough — on  paper — to  make  Marcellus’  half 
pay  it  all.” 

Such  were  the  lawyer’s  reflections. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SCENE  IN  THE  PARK — TO  THE  MADHOUSE. 

One  day,  soon  after  Leech’s  visit  to  the  madhouse,  Doctor 
Radcliffe  said  to  Carrie  Sedgwick,  after  he  had  again  talked 
with  Bertrand  Caswell; 
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“I  have  a  theory  in  regard  to  his  mental  condition  which 
[  wish  to  test  by  experiment,  with  your  assistance.” 

“I  am  at  your  service,  doctor,”  she  said. 

“Thanks.  I  believe  that  a  terrible  shock  unbalanced  his 
mind.  I  wish  to  see  if  a  sudden  surprise  or  shock  will  not 
have  the  contrary  effect.” 

“Well,  what  can  I  do?” 

“You  can  do  much.  He  is  like  an  obedient  child  with  you. 
He  is  now  able  to  walk  out  anywhere.  It  is  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  park.  Take  him  to  walk  there,  and  when  you 
reach  some  very  secluded  spot  I’ll  have  a  man  rush  out  upon 
you  both  with  a  big  dagger  in  his  hand,  to  make  believe  that 
he  is  actually  going  to  kill  him.  The  shock  may  have  the 
effect  to  bring  him  back  to  his  right  mind.” 

“Oh,  yes — if  it  only  would!  Doctor,  I  will  do’ am/thing  you 
say,  for  there  are  mean,  spiteful  people  who  say  that  I  did 
try  to  kill  him.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.” 

“You  don’t  believe  them?” 

“No,  indeed.” 

“Oh,  thanks!  Please  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  and  I  Will  do 
it.” 

The  doctor  gave  the  necessary  instruction,  and  then  went 
away  to  get  a  friend  to  act  as  the  assailant  in  the  matter. 

The  next  day  she  persuaded  him  to  dress  himself  in  another 
suit  of  clothes  and  go  out  for  a  walk  with  her. 

He  obeyed  her  in  everything,  and  in  a  little  while  wras 
ready  to  accompany  her,  looking  as  natural  as  life. 

To  all  appearances  he  was  as  sane  as  ever  he  was. 

Taking  his  arm,  she  walked  with  him  over  to  the  park, 
where  the  rambles  led  through  some  very  secluded  spots. 

In  a  dark  spot  a  man  lurked,  waiting  for  them  to  pass. 

Carrie  saw  him  and  nerved  herself  for  the  ordeal. 

As  they  passed  out  into  an  open  space  the  man  rushed  upon 
them,  fiercely  exclaiming: 

“I  have  you  now!  Die  like  a  dog!”  and  he  raised  a  murder¬ 
ous  looking  dagger  as  if  to  plunge  it  to  the  hilt  in  Bertrand’s 
breast. 

Bertrand  lookd  at  him  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  to  divine  his 
mentions,  and  then  coolly  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket, 
and  pointed  the  muzzle  to  within  a  foot  of  the  man’s  head. 

The  man  turned  ashen-hued. 

Carrie  dropped  her  parasol  and  sprang  back  with  a  scream. 

The  man  slunk  away  a  few'  paces,  and  then  turned  and  fled 
at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Bertrand  dropped  the  revolver  to  the  ground  and  picked  up 
Carrie’s  parasol,  which  he  handed  to  her. 

She  looked  at  him  inquisitively. 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  even  conscious  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

“Come,  let’s  go,”  she  said,  taking  his  arm  again  and  leading 
him  away. 

He  went  along  as  obediently  as  a  child,  whjle  Doctor  Rad- 
cliff  e  and  a  friend  went  forward  and  took  up  the  revolver, 
wrhich  they  found  to  be  unloaded. 

“He  could  not  have  killed  the  man,”  said  the  friend. 

“No — what  a  blessing!” 

“I  wras  never  so  frightened  in  my  life.” 

“Nor  I.” 

“What  a  puzzle  he  is!” 

“Yes — I  wonder  if  it  is  his  pistol?” 

“Tt  shows  that  he  has  a  little  reason  about  him.” 

“Yes — or  it  was  the  natural  instinct  of  self-defense.” 

“It  must  be,  for  he  dropped  it  to  the  ground  the  moment 
the  man  ran  away.” 

“Yes— yes — we  must  look  into  this.” 

Carrie  led  him  back  to  the  house,  while  the  man  who  had 
been  asked  to  play  the  part  of  assailant  rejoined  the  doctor 
and  his  friend. 

“Do  you  know  you  came  near  causing  me  to  lose  my  life?” 
he  said  to  the  doctor. 

“No.” 

“Why,  he  clapped  a  revolver  to  my  head!” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  that  was  too  dangerous  to  make  it  pleasant  ” 

“Yes,  but  we  never  dreamed  that  he  had  a  pistol.  Here  it 
is — it  is  unloaded.” 

The  gentleman  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  exclaimed- 

“Well,  I  am  glad  it  wasn’t  loaded.  Yet  I’d  as  soon  be  killed 
as  scared  to  death.  I  never  had  such  a  fright  in  all  my  life  ” 

The  doctor  laughed  and  explained  the  affair  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  friend,  and  then  they  went  to  the  house  of  the 
patient  to  make  inquiries  about  the  revolver. 


It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  put  on  a  pair  of  trousers 
hat  day  which  had  been  hanging  up  in  his  wardrobe  for  a 
month,  and  that  the  unloaded  weapon  had  probably  been  m 
the  hip-pocket  during  all  that  time. 

Two  days  later  the  physician  related  the  incident  to  Leech, 
and  the  two  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  it. 

“So  he  is  not  so  crazy  after  all,  eh?”  said  the  lawyer. 

“Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  w-hatever  of  his  insanity,”  re¬ 
turned  the  doctor. 

“Well,  I’ll  ask  for  a  commission  of  lunacy  and  have  him  ex¬ 
amined  at  once.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  best  course.” 

On  the  way  downtown  the  lawyer  chuckled: 

“They  may’  bring  him  to  his  senses,  but  they  must  do  it  be¬ 
fore  he  is  sent  away  or  it  will  be  fox-ever  too  -late.  I  am 
going  to  have  him  up  there  with  Doctor  Crabbe  befoi’e  he  is 
a  week  oldei\” 

The  next  day,  at  the  request  of  the  guardian  of  the  young 
man,  the  court  appointed  three  physicians  to  examine  Ber- 
ti-and  Caswell's  mental  condition. 

They  met  and  spent  half  a  day  with  him,  and  the  i-esult 
was  a  unanimous  opinion  that  he  was  insane. 

The  court  granted  leave  to  the  guardian  to  have  him  placed 
in  an  institution  for  the  insane. 

“His  means  will  secure  him  the  best  treatment  and  accom¬ 
modations  in  the  country,”  said  the  guardian  as  he  left  the 
courtroom  \Nth  the  papers  in  his  hands. 

Two  days  later  he  drove  up  to  the  house,  accompanied  by 
an  officer  of  the  court,  and  said  that  Bertrand  would  have  to 
go  with  them. 

“Where  to?”  Cai-rie  asked. 

“To  an  asylum,”  he  l-eplied. 

“Oh,  my  heavens!  To  a  madhouse?”  and  she  gave  a  groan 
and  sank  down  in  a  swoon  at  the  feet  of  the  old  lawyer-. 

Bex-trand  was  taken  to  Dr.  Crabb’s  madhouse,  and  caused 
no  trouble  on  the  way.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  keeper 
by  the  name  of  Ingall.  Several  times  dui’ing  the  days  follow¬ 
ing  he  asked  for  Carrie  Sedgwick,  but  was  given  no  satisfae- 
tory  answer. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Carrie  Sedgwick  fell  into  a 
swoon  when  she  learned  where  Bertrand  had  been  taken  to: 
when  she  recovered  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  several 
days. 

As  soon  as  her  physician  allowed  her  to  go  out  she  visited 
Mai-ley  Leech  .to  see  how  Bei-trand  was.  getting  along.  She 
got  no  infoi-mation,  and  left  the  office  of  the  old  lawyer  in 
despair.  In  going  down  the  stairs  she  caught  one  of  her 
heels  in  her  dress  and  would  have  fallen  had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  a  young  man  coming  up  the  flight  at  the  same 
time.  He  assisted  her  to  her  carriage.  On  asking  her  name, 
he  learned  it  was  Carrie  Sedgwick.  He  left  her  with  a  sur¬ 
prised  look  on  his  face,  and  again  entered  the  building 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  PAIR  OF  VILLAINS. 

“I  say,  Leech,  what  is  Miss  Sedgwick  after?”  exclaimed 
Marcellus  Caswell,  as  he  burst  into  the  office  of  the  old  law¬ 
yer. 

“Why,  she  is  after  Bertrand,  of  course.” 

“The  deuce  she  is!” 

“Yes.” 

“What  does  she  want  of  him?” 

“She  wants  to  know  where  he  is.” 

“You  don’t  say  so?  What’s  her  game?” 

Well,  sue  says  that  she  is  intex-ested  in  his  i-ecovery  on 
account  of  the  testimony  he  can  give  when  her  trial  comes  on, 
if  he  is  sane  ennough  to  appear.” 

“You  didn’t  tell  her  where  he  is?” 

Not  much,”  i-eplicd  the  old  lawyer,  with  a  smile. 

And  you  are  not  going  to,  are  you?” 

“Hardly.” 

“What  will  she  do  about  it,  then?” 

“She  says  slie’ll  see  if  her  lawyer  can’t  find  a  way  to  compel 
me  to  reveal  Ins  whereabouts.” 

“Can  he  do  that?” 

Well,  he  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  but  I  think  a  certifi- 
“fo?  comPentirely.”C*USe  th°  jUl'ge  ‘°  rule  the  application 
“2Uv  o,.shai’P  lawyer  can  give  you  some  trouble  about  it, 
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“Yes,  and  cause  no  little  expense,  too.” 

"Just  so.  Do  you  think  she  is  in  any  way  mashed  on  him?” 

"On  whom  ?” 

"Bertrand.” 

“Heavens,  no!  She  is  too  bright  a  girl  for  that.  She  is 
oni\  worried  about  that  indictment  and,  no  doubt,  thinks  we 
may  have  had  him  removed  to  make  sure  of  her  conviction. 
Some  people  get  queer  ideas  into  their  heads  sometimes.” 

“Yes — yes — so  they  do,”  returned  Marcellus.  “I  met  her  as 
I  was  coming  up  the  stairs  just  now.  She  stumbled  and  fell 
right  into  my  arms  and  would  have  been  seriously  hurt  had 
not  I  caught  her.” 

"Hello!  Is  that  so?”  exclaimed  the  lawyer. 

"Y'es.  I  assisted  her  down  and  into  the  carriage,  where  she 
told  me  her  name  was  Sedgwick.  Though  I  had  never  seen 
her  before,  I  knew  at  once  who  she  was.” 

"Did  you  give  her  your  name?” 

“No.  I  was  too  much  confused  at  first,  and  the  carriage 
drove  off  rather  hastily,  I  thought.” 

•  "Well,  I  am  glad  she  did  not  know  you,  as  your  coming 
here  might  have  the  effect  of  making  a  wrong  impression  on 

her  mind.” 

"Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
she  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  trouble.  I  like  her  appear¬ 
ance  very  much.  If  I  pay  court  to  her  and  win  her  she  would 
be  out  of  the  way,  you  know.” 

"Yes,  so  she  would.  But  I  don’t  think  you  can  win  hex-.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  she  has  heard  that  you  ai'e  a  gambler  and  a  bad 
man  generally.  That  would  knock  you  out  the  first  round.” 

“It  would  be  against  me,  I  know;  but  then,  I  could  reform. 
Women  have  a  liking  for  men  who  reform.  Besides,  I  am  not 
a  vei'y  bad  looking  man.” 

Leech  looked  at  the  young  man  and  shook  his  head,  saying: 

"it  may  all  be  very  true.  But  I  don’t  think  you  can  make 
it  work.  She  has  a  very  bad  opinion  of  you.” 

“Well,  I’ll  try  it,  anyhow.” 

“Just  as  you  please.” 

“Have  you  heai'd  from  him?” 

“Y'es — twice.” 

“How  is  he  ?” 

“Just  the  same — no  better,  no  worse.” 

“What’s  to  be  done?” 

“Nothing  at  present.” 

“That’s  very  pleasant  for  me — over  the  left.” 

“Yrou  will  have  to  cultivate  patience,  my  dear  boy.  The 
suspicions  of  people  must  not  be  aroused.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that — I  want  another  thousand  dollars.” 

“What — so  soon?” 

“Yes.” 

"What  have  you  done  with  the  sum  you  got  the  other  day? 
Been  gambling?” 

“No.  I  paid  every  dollar  I  owed,  and  now  I  am  clear  of 
debt.” 

“And  you  have  not  been  gambling?” 

“No.  I  have  not  touched  a  card  since  I  received  that  money 
from  you.” 

“And  you  want  another  thousand?” 

“Yes.” 

The  old  lawyer  made  out  a  note  for  $2,000,  which  Mai’cellus 
signed. 

The  confidential  clei’k  went  out  and  got  the  money  on  a 
check,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  young  gambler  had  it  in  his 
pocket. 

“I  am  going  to  add  a  few  suits  to  my  wardrobe,”  he  said, 
“and  then  see  if  I  can’t  cultivate  Miss  Sedgwick.” 

“Well,  my  advice  to  you  is  to  let  her  alone.  She  is  too 
sharp  to  be  hoodwinked  by  you  or  any  one  else.” 

“Oh,  I  like  her  for  herself.”  ^ 

Tin';  old  lawyer  smiled. 

"You  don’t  think  I  can  make  any  impression  there?” 

“No — no  good  impression.” 

“Well,  I  shall  try  it,  at  any  rate.  But  see  here,  how  long 
do  you  calculate  that  this  thing  will  nan  this  way?” 

•  Jhat  is  a  calculation  I  have  not  yet  made.” 

"What  i::  necessary  to  bring  about  a  division  of  the  prop¬ 
erty?” 

“A  certificate  of  the  death  of  Bertrand  Caswrell,”  was  the 

reply. 

I iu€  i  .  he  not  as  good  as  dead  now?” 

•  Not  nni'-r.  If  r  o me  male  inmate  of  the  madhouse  should 
die  the  doctor  could  give  a  certificate  that  Bertrand  Caswell 

ha/I  died.” 

“Yen,  yen.  We  must  buy  a  corpse,  send  it  up  there,  and 


have  the  ceiTificate  made  out  and  the  remains  buried  in  good 
style.  Y’ou  have  the  doctor  all  right?” 

"Oh,  yes.  He’ll  work  the  thing  all  lfight.” 

'“Then  I’ll  look  out  for  a  body  that  will  answer  our  pux*- 
pose.  Go  up  and  see  the  doctor  about  it,  and  have  everytning 
understood.” 

"I  shall  go  up  in  a  day  or  two,”  remarked  the  lawyer. 
“But  let  me  caution  you  about  what  you  are  doing,  young 
man.  You  should  not  touch  one  drop  of  liquor,  for  men  who 
dxink  get  drunk  sometimes  and  give  themselves  dead  away. 
Yrou  must  not  put  a  woi’d  on  paper  that  you  are  not  willing 
for  all  the  world  to  see  and  understand.  Then  you  don’t  want 
to  go  roundabout  town  inquiring  for  a  dead  man’s  body.” 

Mai’cellus  bui’st  out  laughing. 

“Why,  you  old  villain,”  he  said,  “I  can  give  you  moi’e  points 
about  such  things  that  you  ever  dreamed  of.  I  wTasn’t  bom 
yesterday.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Do  you  know  where  you  can  get 
a  body?” 

“No.” 

“Then  you  don’t  know  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the  business.  Scores 
are  buried  in  Potter’s  field  every  day.  A  ten  dollar  bill  will 
buy  a  body  at  any  hour  of  the  day  out  there.” 

“By  George,  old  man!  You  ai’e  an  older  sinner  than  I 
thought  you  were.  I  will  not  get  one  now  until  after  you 
have  seen  the  doctor  and  made  the  arrangements  with  him.” 

“Very  well.  I’ll  go  up  in  a  day  or  two  and  see  about  it.” 

“Then  I  will  call  here  in  thi’ee  days  to  see  you.”, 

The  young  gambler  left  the  old  lawyer’s  office  and  called 
on  a  well  known  Broadway  tailor,  of  whom  he  ordered  two 
line  suits  of  clothes.  He  paid  for  them  in  advance,  saying: 

“I  had  better  pay  now  than  take  the  chances  of  having  the 
money  when  they  are  finished.” 

“That’s  a  sensible  view  to  take’  of  it,”  remarked  the  tailor, 
taking  the  money  and  giving  a  receipt. 

Marcellus  passed  out  on  to  the  street  again  and  almost  ran 
into  Carrie  Sedgwick  and  her  lady  friend  whom  he  had  met 
on  the  stairs  of  Leech’s  office  that  morning. 

“Ah,  beg  pardon!”  he  said,  bowing  politely  to  the  two  la¬ 
dies.  “Strange  we  should  meet  again  so  soon.” 

They  bowed  smilingly  and  passed,  both  somewhat  favorably 
impressed  by  his  politeness. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

A  few  days  after  the  visit  of  Carrie  Sedgwick  to  the  old 
lawyer’s  office  in  Nassau  street  one  of  the  city  papers  pub¬ 
lished  a  sensational  article  about  the  reformation  of  Mar¬ 
cellus  Caswell,  the  disinherited  half-brother  of  young  Ber¬ 
trand  Caswell,  whose  melancholy  fate  had  excited  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  a  host  of  friends. 

Some  one  of  the  boarders,  knowing  her  interest  in  Bertrand, 
showed  her  the  paper. 

She  read  it  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  said : 

“I  am  so  glad  of  that,  though  I  have  never  seen  him.  They 
say  he  was  awful  fast.” 

“Yes,”  l’emai’ked  the  boarder,  “and  he  is  much  better  look¬ 
ing  than  his  brother.” 

She  made  no  reply  to  that  remai’k,  and  the  conversation 
dropped  there. 

But  the  next  day  she  asked  the  gentleman  who  showed  her 
the  article: 

“Do  you  know  Mi*.  Mai’cellus  Caswell?” 

“I  do  not,”  he  answered. 

“Would  you  hunt  him  up  for  me?” 

“Cei’tainly;  I  would  do  anything  for  you,  Miss  Came.” 

“You  know  that  I  am  charged  with  having  stabbed  Ber¬ 
trand,  and  that  he  is  the  only  witness  who  can  clear  me.” 

“Yes.” 

“He  has  been  carried  off  to  a  madhouse  by  his  guardian, 
who  will  not  tell  us  where  he  is.  I  am  naturally  anxious  to 
keep  posted  as  to  his  condition,  hence  ray  desire  to  see  Mar¬ 
cellus  and  asceifain  from  him  where  his  brother  is  confined.” 

“Yes,  I  understand.  I  shall  hunt  him  up  for  you  to-day. 
Shall  I  ask  him  to  call  on  you?” 

“If  you  please.” 

“But  would  he  do  so?” 

“T  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  I  can  soon  find  out.” 

The  gentleman  went  among  the  gambling  fraternity  mak¬ 
ing  inquiries  for  young  Caswell.  He  found  them  all  amused 
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over  the  published  report  of  his  reformation.  None  of  them 
believed  that  he  had  the  remotest  intention  of  reforming. 

“Marcelliis  has  been  stuffing  a  reporter,”  remarked  one  of 
the  gamblers. 

“But  where  can  I  find  him?” 

“Down  at  Perry’s  Billiard  Parlors,”  said  one  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  by. 

He  did  find  him  there,  and,  on  introducing  himself,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  said: 

“[  reside  in  the  same  house  with  Miss  Sedgwick  and  her 
mother.  The  daughter  wishes  to  see  you  in  regard  to  your 
brother  Bertrand,  and  has  asked  me  to  see  if  you  would  call 
on  her  at  her  residence.” 

“Certainly,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  When  shall  I 
call?” 

“This  evening,  if  it  would  suit  your  convenience.” 

“My  time  is  all  my  own,  and  one  hour  is  as  good  as  another 
to  me.” 

“Very  well.  I  shall  say  that  you  will  call  at  eight  o’clock 
this  evening.” 

“Yes.” 

They  bowed  and  parted,  and  the  gentleman  reported  to  Car¬ 
rie,  who  proceeded  to  make  preparations  to  fascinate  the 
brother  in  order  to  win  him  to  her  purpose  to  tell  her  where 
Bertrand  was. 

Marcellus  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  and  called  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time. 

Carrie  entered  the  parlor  with  her  lady  friend  who  was 
with  her  when  she  called  at  the  lawyer’s  office. 

The  moment  she  met  him  she  recognized  the  young  man 
who  had  saved  her  from  a  fall  on  the  stairs. 

“Why,  are  you  Mr.  Caswell?”  she  exclaimed,  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Yes,  and  you  are  Miss  Se'dgwick.  What  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence.” 

They  shook  hands  all  around,  and  laughed  heartily  over  the 
over  the  situation. 

Both  were  good  conversationalists,  and  at  their  best.  Both 
desired  to  please,  but  for  different  reasons. 

“I  hope  you  do  not  misconstrue  my  request  for  you  to  call, 
Mr.  Caswell,”  she  said,  after  they  were  all  three  seated.  “You 
know  all  about  how  my  name  has  been  mixed  up  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  crime  and  mystery  that  surrounds  Bertrand’s  fate?” 

“Yes,  I  know  all,”  he  said,  “but  in  my  heart  I  have  ever  be¬ 
lieved  in  your  innocence.” 

“Oh,  thank  you.  You  don’t  know  how  grateful  I  feel  for 
those  words.” 


“I  don’t  think  that  many  people  differ  in  that  respect.” 

“I  am  not  sure  of  that.  Bertrand,  if  .  in  his  right  mind, 
could  clear  me  fully.  He  has  been  canned  off  by  his  guardian 
and  locked  up  in  a  madhouse  somewhere.  That  was  cruel,  for 
he  was  as  harmless  as  an  infant.  I  am  anxious  to  know  how 
he  progresses  toward  recovery,  as  he  is  the  one  who  can  save 
me.  If  he  does  not  recover  his  reason  my  whole  life  will  be 
wrecked,  for  the  cloud  that  now  overhadows  me  may  never 
pass  away.  You  can  understand,  then,  how  anxious  I  am  to 
know  where  he  is  and  what  his  condition  is.” 


“Yes,  yes,  of  course,  and  it  is  but  natural  you  should  be 
concerned.” 

“I  appeal  to  you,  then,  to  tell  me  where  he  is.” 

“Ah,  that  is  what  I  am  utterly  unable  to  do,  for  the  reason 
that  I  do  not  know  myself.” 

She  looked  surprised. 

“When  I  met  you  on  the  stairs  of  Mr.  Leech’s  office  the 
other  day,  I  was  going  up  to  make  the  very  inquiry  you  now 
make  to  me.  The  old  villain  would  not  tell  me  anything, 
although  he  well  knows  that  in  the  event  of  the  death'  of  my 
brother  I  would  inherit  the  estate.” 

“What  is  his  object  in  keeping  it  such  a  secret?” 

“There  is  some  mystery  about  it  which  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand.” 

A  troubled  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

“I  am  going  to  leave  no  stone  unt,umed  to  find  out  where 
he  is,  said  ho,  and  now  that  you  aije  so  deeply  concerned,  I 

shall  work  all  the  harder.  I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf _ 

though  I  have  never  been  as  bad  as  some  straight-laced  peo-» 
pie  represented ‘me  to  be.  I  never  harmed  any  one  in  all' my 
life.  But  I  drank  wine  and  played  cards,  and  for  that  I  was 
disinherited.  The  punishment  is  greater  than  the  crime  ” 

,  “JG%  1  «  ' av?  TthouSht  «>»  too,”  remarked  Carrie,  sympa¬ 
thetically,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  heard  what  you  had  done 
I  am  so  glad  you  will  assist  me  in  trying  to  find  where  Ber¬ 
trand  is.  How  strange  it  is  that  his  guardian  will  not  let  vou 
know  where  your  brother  is!” 


“Very  strange,  indeed,  and  yet  one  should  never  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  anything  that  occurs  nowadays.” 

He  spent  an  hour  with  the  two  ladies,  during  which  time 
he  made  himself  extremely  agreeable  to  both  of  them.  Both 
were  favorably  impressed,  and  when  he  went  away  he  carried 
with  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  call  again. 

“She  is  pleasant  and  sensible,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  as 
he  strolled  down  the  street,  “and  I  think  I  can  win  her.  When 
she  hears  that  Bertrand  is  dead  and  that  I  am  his  heir,  she 
won’t  give  any  trouble  about  it,  but  listen  to  my  suit  all  the 
more  willingly.  I  don’t  think  she  is  up  to  any  game  at  all, 
but  is  only  solicitous  about  him  on  account  of  the  indictment 
hanging  over  her.” 

The  next  day  Marcellus  called  on  Leech  and  told  him  about 
.the  visit  and  its  result. 

The  old  lawyer  was  astonished. 

“You  want  to  look  out  for  that  girl,”  he  said.  “Her  lawyer 
is  using  her  to  put  up  a  job  on  you.  If  you  fall  in  loye  with 
her  you  are  gone,  for  there’s  no  trusting  a  man  or  woman  in 
love  under  such  circumstances.” 

The  gambler  smiled. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  any  danger  of  my  falling  in  love,”  he 
said.  “At  least  not  in  that  direction.  If  I  can  win  her  love, 
though,  I  shall  do  so,  as  she  is  worth  the  trouble  for  herself 
alone.” 

“Well,  you  must  tell  me  everything  she  says  and  does  in 
regard  to  Bertrand.  I  don’t  care  anything  about  your  love- 
making.” 

“Of  course,  of  course!”  said  the  gambler,  as  he  turned  to 
leave  the  office. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BERTRAND  IS  DEAD. 


A  month  passed,  during  which  time  Marcellus  Caswell 
called  on  Carrie  Sedgwick  twice  a  week.  He  had  become  a 
regular  caller,  and  a  mutual  interest  had  made  them  ap¬ 
parently  the  best  of  friends. 

During  that  time  he  had  received  $2,000  from  Leech,  for 
which  he  had  given  his  notes  for  double  the  amount.  Of 
course,  the  transaction  was  unlawful,  but  the  wily  old  lawyer 
well  knew  that  under  the  circumstances  the  money  would  pass 
through  his  hands  before  it  reached  Marcell  us  Caswell’s  fin¬ 
gers. 

The  gambler  was  more  and  more  determined  to  win  Carrie. 
She  had  won  him  far  more  than  he  had  -won  her,  but  he  -was 
blissfully  unconscious  of  that  fact. 

While  both  had  designs,  each  -was  unconscious  of  the  other’s 
intentions — did  not  suspect  each  other’s  motives. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  the  half  brother  suddenly  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  old  lawyer  was  trying  to  hold  him  off  till  he 
had  loaned  money  enough  at  two  to  one  to  cover  his  share  of 
the  estate. 


“Oh,  I’ll  get  a  body  and  send  it  up  at  once,”  he  said,  “and 
put  a  stop  to  that  game.  He  already  holds  mv  notes  for 
$10,000,  of  which  sum  I  have  had  but  half.  I’ve  been  wasting 
too  much  time  on  the  girl  in  the  case.  When  I  get  the  for¬ 
tune  she  will  be  an  easy  capture.” 

Two  days  later  he  burst  into  the  old  lawyer’s  private  office 
and  nearly  paralyzed  him  with  the  information  that  he  had 
sent  a  body  securely  packed  in  a  barrel  up  to  the  mad-house 
“And  the  stiff  looks  very  much  like  Bertrand  too  ”  he 
added. 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Leech,  “what  have  you  done?” 
“Why,  just  what  was  understood  between  us  that  I  should 
do,  replied  Marcellus. 

“Why  didn’t  you  see  me  before  vou  did  so’” 

“Because  I  had  no  time  to  do ‘so.  The  matter  had  to  be 
attended  to  at  once,  i  hey  understood  me  to  be  a  young*  doc- 
tor  in  quest  of  a  subject.  Oh,  I  managed  the  thing  all  right, 
and  nobody  can  have  any  suspicion  whatever  in  regard  to  it  ” 
Leech  was  mad  as  a  hornet. 


it  was  cutting  off  a  revenue  of  at  least  $5,000  a  month,  for 
Marcellus  had  borrowed  that  much  in  the  first  month  of  their 
conspiracy. 


viuuc  vviun^,  ne  said, 
to  me  before  taking  that  step.” 

“You  did  not  tell  me  to  do  so,”  returned  Marcellus,  “so  it’s 
too  late  now.” 

\  es,  too  late!’  growled  Leech.  “It  serves  me  just  right  for 
dealing  with  a  fool.” 


l  vu  aiiuuiu  I  lit  VIS  COIIlv- 


See  here,  old  man,  we  arc  in  the  same  boat  and  on  a  per- 
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Av:  oo.  n'  t /•  But  for  the  interest  that  bine’s  us  together  I’d 
uck  you  down  for  that  remark.  You  want  to  keep  a  civil 
..  ".cue  in  your  head  or  else  an  iron  pot  over  it.” 

"I  bog  pardon.  I  was  angry,”  said  the  lawyer. 

“You  have  no  right  to  get  angry.  I  have  only  done  what  we 
agreed  to  do.  The  barrel  has  gone  up  to  the  asylum.  You 
will  get  the  telegram  to-day,  probably,  announcing  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  Bertrand.” 

“Yes,  yes,  let  it  go,”  and  the  lawyer  turned  to  look  over 
some  papers  on  the  desk  before  him. 

In  the  afternoon  a  dispatch  was  received  from  Doctor 
Crabbe: 

“To  J.  Marley  Leech,  No.  —  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

“Bertrand  Caswell  died  last  night  without  recovering  his 
reason.  Autopsv  to  be  held  to-day. 

“J.  D.  Crabbe,  M.  D.” 

Giving  the  telegram  to  Marcellus  to  show  to  his  friends 
and  Bertrand’s  acquaintances,  Leech  at  once  set  out  to  visit 
the  asylum,  to  look  after  the  funeral  of  the  young  man. 

That  evening  Marcellus  called  on  Carrie  Sedgwick  with  the 
dispatch  in  his  pocket. 

“I  have  bad  news  for  you,  Miss  Sedgwick,”  he  said,  as  she 
came  into  the  parlor. 

She  turned  pale,  and  caught  the  back  of  a  chair  for  sup¬ 
port. 

“What  is  it?”  she  hoarsely  whispered. 

“Bertrand  is  dead.” 

A  shriek  burst  fi’om  her  lips,  and  she  fell  to  the  floor  like 
one  dead. 

He  sprang  forward  and  took  her  in  his  arms  and  laid  her 
on  a  sofa. 

The  others  in  the  house  came  running  in  in  the  greatest 
alarm. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What’s  the  matter?”  chorused  a 
score  of  excited  men  and  women. 

A  physician  was  summoned,  and  while  they  were  waiting 
for  him  the  telegram  was  shown. 

They  were  all  shocked,  and  every  one  had  a  kind  word  to 
say  for  the  poor,  unfortunate  young  man. 

When  Carrie  came  to  her  moans  were  heartrending  to  hear. 
She  did  not  say  anything  for  many  hours.  She  simply 
sobbed  and  moaned  and  wrung  her  hands  like  one  in  great 
mental  agony. 

The  doctor  ordered  perfect  quiet  and  rest  as  the  best  for 
her,  and  then  administered  an  opiate. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  opiate  she  slept  till  morning,  but 
her  mother  said  she  moaned  all  night  in  her  sleep. 

The  next  morning  brain  fever  had  sef  in,  and  the  doctor 
was  hastily  sent  for  again. 

“It’s  a  bad  case,”  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head.  “I 
have  feared  this  ail  along.” 

By  noon  she  was  out  of  her  head.  She  called  for  Bertrand 
all  the  time  in  her  delirium.  t 

When  she  came  to  three  weeks  had  passed,  and  she  lay  in 
bed  a  perfect  wreck  of  her  former  self. 

All  her  strength  was  gone. 

She  was  as  weak  as  an  infant,  and  could  only  speak  in  the 
weakest  whisper. 

Yet  she  asked  for  Bertrand. 

“You  must  not  try  to  talk  now,”  said  the  doctor.  “You 
have  been  very  ill,  and  are  too  wreak  to  talk.” 

She  could  but  obey,  and  her  convalescence  slowly  followed. 
Gradually  she  regained  her  health  and  strength,  but  her 
heart  seemed  to  be  dead. 

She  simply  lived  because  she  did  not  die,  and  her  friends 
noticed  that  she  took  no  interest  in  anything  whatever. 

The  doctor  suggested  that  her  friends  in  the  house  take 
-;orne  steps  toward  trying  to  amuse  her. 

Nearly  every  day  Marcellus  Caswell  sent  her  a  costly  bou¬ 
quet  of  flowers. 

They  were  the  only  things  she  seemed  to  take  any  notice 

of. 

One  day  she  asked  where  the  flowers  came  from. 

“Mr.  Caswell  sent  them  to  you,”  said  her  mother. 

“Does  he  live?” 

"Marcellus  lives,”  aid  her  mother. 

•She  rank  back  into  the  easy-chair  with  a  sigh  and  closed 
h<  .  eyes  wearily,  a s  if  she  fain  would  sleep  and  never  wake 

again. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  GAMBLER  AND  THE  MAIDEN. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  day  the  telegram  announcing  the 
death  of  Bertrand  Caswell  was  received,  and  note  the  events 
that  immediately  followed  that  announcement. 

It  was  given  to  the  press,  and  in  a  day  or  two  all  Bertrand’s 
friends  and  acquaintances  had  heard  that  he  was  dead. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  half-brother,  who  had  been 
cut  off  in  his  father’s  will,  had  fallen  heir  to  the  Caswell  es* 
tate. 

That  immediately  caused  a  flood  of  congratulations  to  fall 
upon  Marcellus  Caswell. 

The  latter  had  the  l'espect  for  public  opinion  that  caused 
him  to  go  up  to  the  madhouse  to  attend  the  private  funeral 
of  his  unfortunate  half-brother. 

The  body  which  had  been  prepared  to  represent  Bertrand’s 
was  certified  to  by  Doctor  Crabbe  and  two  assistants,  and  the 
cause  of  death  was  given  as  “heai’t  disease.” 

The  obsequies  were  private,  and  three  days  later  the  law¬ 
yer  and  gambler  returned  to  the  city,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
turn  the  estate  over  to  the  heir. 

Leech  and  the  young  gambler  were  closeted  together  for 
nearly  a  week,  looking  over  the  papers  pertaining  to  the 
estate. 

Marcellus  was  astonished  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum  that 
was  to  fall  to  him. 

The  estate  being  valued  at  $250,000,  he  naturally  expected 
*hat  at  least  half  of  that  amount  would  be  turned  over  to  him. 

“Crabbe  is  to  have  $200  per  month  as  long  as  Bertrand  re¬ 
mains  in  his  charge,”  said  Leech. 

“Yes,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Marcellus.  “I’ll  pay  $100  per 
month  and  you’ll  do  the  same.” 

“It  is  the  interest  on  $48,000  at  five  per  cent.,”  remarked 
the  lawyer,  “which  sum  must  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose 
before  the  division  is  made.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!” 

“Yes.  How  else  is  it  to  be  provided  for?” 

“Why,  you  pay  half  and  I’ll  pay  the  other  half.” 

“That’s  all  very  well;  but  if  you  should  die  or  lose  your 
money  at  gambling  I’d  have  all  to  pay.  Business  is  business, 
young  man.” 

“See  here,  old  man!”  cried  Marcellus  hotly,  “I  won’t  con¬ 
sent  for  $24,000  to  be  taken  out  of  my  share.  With  what 
I  owe  you  that  -would  be  $34,000.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  exact  sum.  You  forget  that  I  hold  the 
tramp  card  in  this  thing.  I  don’t  propose  to  leave  the  matter 
in  such  shape  that  the  whole  burden  would  be  liable  to  fall 
on  me.” 

Marcellus  was  forced  to  submit,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
three  weeks  the  old  lawyer  turned  over  half  of  the  estate 
to  him,  minus  the  $24,000  and  the  amount  of  the  notes  he 
held,  and  received  a  receipt  for  the  whole  amount. 

That  matter  settled,  Marcellus  Caswell  began  to  live  in  a 
style  becoming  a  man  of  fortune. 

He  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  away  from  the  gamblers  who 
had  hitherto  been  his  boon  companions,  and  endeavored  to 
create  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  that  he  was  a  re¬ 
formed  man. 

Every  day  he  sent  a  costly  bouquet  to  Carrie  Sedgwick, 
and  sent  messengers  to  inquire  as  to  her  condition. 

About  two  months  after  he  came  into  possession  of  his 
portion  of  the  unlawful  division  of  the  estate  he  received  per¬ 
mission  to  call  on  her. 

She  was  very  pale  and  sad-looking,  and  received  him  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother  and  a  lady  friend. 

“I  am  rejoiced  at  seeing  you  again,”  he  said,  bowing  with 
all  the  deference  due  a  queen.  “You  have  been  very  ill  in¬ 
deed,  but  I  hope  your  health  in  the  future  may  be  better 
than  ever  in  the  past.” 

“I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  wishes,”  she  replied, 
giving  him  her  hand.  “I  don’t  think  I  can  ever  be  well 
again.” 

“Oh,  don’t  say  that.  You  are  too  young  to  have  such 
gloomy  feelings.  When  you  get  stronger  you  should  travel, 
and  see  some  of  the  bright  world.” 

“My  heart  is  broken.  My  life  is  under  a  shadow  which  can 
never  leave  me  in  this  life.  What  have  I  to  live  for  now?” 

“That  cloud  is  only  in  your  imagination.  Your  friends  be¬ 
lieve  in  your  innocence,  and  stand  ready  to  vindicate  you  on 
every  occasion.  The  court  will  so  declare,  and  that  should 
satisfy  any  reasonable  mind.” 
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“You  forget,  Mr.  Caswell,  that  I  know  nothing  about  the 
occurrences  of  that  night  myself  previous  to  the  moment  1 
was  startled  out  of  my  sleep.  It  is  now  impossible  for  me  to 
find  out.” 

“That  may  all  be  true,  and  yet  furnish  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  your  old  self  again  ” 

They  conversed  quite  a  while,  and  then  she  asked  lor  the 
particulars  of  Bertrand’s  death  and  burial.  He  gave  them  to 
her  very  minutely — all  false,  of  course — and  she  listened  with 
a  sad  heart. 

“I  am  going  to  have  a  splendid  monument  put  over  his 
grave,”  he  added,  “and  set  aside  a  sum  to  keep  it  in  l'epair 
forever.” 

“That  is  so  kind  of  you.” 

“It  is  a  duty  which  I  could  not  neglect  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.” 

He  went  away  with  a  permission  from  her  to  renew  his 
visits. 

“I’ll  win  her  yet,”  he  said,  “and  if  she’ll  have  me  I’ll  marry 
her.” 

Three  days  later  he  sent  her  a  note,  asking  her  to  ride  with 
him  in  the  park. 

She  consented,  under  the  advice  of  her  mother,  and  he 
came  with  a  splendid  turnout. 

The  drive  did  her  more  good  than  all  the  medicine  she  had 
taken  during  her  convalescence. 

A  faint  blush  came  to  her  pale  cheeks,  and  a  brightness 
beamed  in  her  eyes  that  had  not  been  there  since  the  night 
she  was  stricken  down.  And  at  times  she  smiled  at  his 
trifling  witticisms. 

When  he  returned  her  to  her  mother,  the  latter  remarked: 

“Why,  the  ride  did  her  a  world  of  good,  Mr.  Caswell!” 

“Ye^;,  so  I  think.  Perhaps  she  had  better  dismiss  her 
physician  and  call  me  in.  I  would  soon  have  the  roses  in  her 
cheeks  again.” 

When  he  returned  to  his  hotel,  after  leaving  his  team  at 
the  stable,  he  found  a  telegram  awaiting  him. 

He  tore  it  open  and  hastily  read  it. 

He  staggered  like  one  stricken  a  terrible  blow  between  the 
eyes. 

“Come  to  my  office  at  once,”  the  telegram  read.  “He  has 
escaped  from  custody  and  is  at  large. 

(Signed.)  “Leech.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  MADHOUSE. 

Let  us  return  to  the  victim  of  the  madhouse. 

After  Bertrand  had  been  there  a  fortnight  he  began  to  grow 
restless,  made  so  by  the  confinement  he  was  subjected  to. 

He  asked  repeatedly  to  have  Carrie  sent  to  him,  and  was  as 
often  put  off  with  an  excuse  by  the  assistant  keeper  in  charge 
of  him. 

One  day  he  was  startled  by  loud  wails,  in  a  woman’s  voice, 
coming  from  an  adjoining  room. 

An  insane  woman  had  been  in  there  for  two  years. 

About  once  a  month  her  bad  spells  came  upon  her,  during 
which  she  shrieked  and  wailed  incessantly. 

Bertrand  imagined  that  the  cries  came  from  Carrie,  whom 
ho  looked  upon  as  his  guardian  angel. 

The  thought  that  she  was  crying  and  wailing  that  way 
seemed  to  wake  him  up  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

He  flew  around  the  room  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  out. 

Pounding  on  the  door  with  all  his  might,  he  cried  out: 

“Help!  Help!  Help!” 

The  keepers  wero  used  to  all  sorts  of  insane  vagaries,  and 
therefore  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

As  long  as  the  patients  could  not  get  out  of  their  rooms 
they  did  not  care  how  much  they  howled. 

The  failure  to  respond  to  his  calls  angered  him.  He  flew 
into  a  terrible  rage,  and  called  loudly: 

“Carrie!  Carrie!  1  am  here!  I  will  come  to  you  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  out.”  • 

Of  the  other  cries  in  the  house  he  seemed  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever. 

Only  that  one  voice  seemed  to  move  him.  He  would  call 
out: 

“Where  are  you?  What’s  the  matter?” 

Of  course  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  queries,  and  so  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  terrible  agitatiom 


When  the  assistant  came  in  with  his  meal,  Bertrand  turned 
fiercely  upon  him,  and  demanded: 

“What  are  they  doing  to  Carrie?  I  have  been  listening  to 
her  shrieks  all  day.” 

“You  are  mistaken.  It  is  not  Carrie  you  heard.  It  was 
Louise’s  voice  in  the  next  room.” 

“No,  it  was  Carrie’s  voice.  I  know  it  too  well.  What’s 
the  matter  with  her?” 

“It  was  not  Carrie’s  voice.” 

“I  say  it  was!  There — she  is  screaming  again!  Let  me  go 
to  her!” 

He  made  a  dash  for  the  half-opened  door. 

The  stalwart  assistant  caught  him  by  the  collar  and  hurled 
him  back  against  the  wall,  saying: 

“Keep  quiet,  now.  That  is  Louise’s  voice  you  hear.  Carrie 
is  mot  here  at  all.  She  will  come  for  you  in  a  few  days.” 

“Why  tell  me  that  when  I  know  her  voice?” 

“Don’t  you  know  that  in  this  country  people  never  lie? 
Come  with  me,  now,  and  I’ll  show  you  who  it  is  you  hear,” 
and  he  led  him  out  of  the  room  into  the  corridor. 

Unlocking  the  door  of  the  next  room,  he  showed  him  the 
tall,  gaunt  form  of  the  raving  maniac  whose  screams  had  so 
much  disturbed  him. 

She  was  forty  years  old,  and  gray. 

“No,  no!”  he  cried,  recoiling  from  the  room,  “she  is  not 
Carrie!  I  am  so  glad  she  is  not!”  > 

“You  will  believe  me  next  time,  will  you  not?”  the  keeper 
asked  : 

“Yes,  yes!”  and  he  started  to  return  to  his  own  room  again. 

Once  more  in  his  own  room,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed 
and  burst  into  tears,  the  first  he  had  shed  since  being  con¬ 
fined  there. 

After  that  he  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  cries  of  the 
maniac  in  the  next  room. 

But  they  annoyed  him  all  the  same,  and  he  began  to  grow 
extremely  nervous. 

In  a  few  days  the  mad  spell  left  the  woman,  and  her  cries 
ceased.  Peace  and  quiet  once  more  reigned  throughout  the 
house. 

A  month  passed  and  the  victim  was  still  more  restless  and 
nervous. 

The  close  confinement  was  telling  on  him,  and,  as  he  looked 
through  the  bars  of  the  window  of  his  room  to  the  clear  sky 
beyond,  an  irrepressible  longing  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  took 
possession  of  him. 

By  and  by  the  mad  spell  came  upon  the  lunatic  in  the  next 
room  again,  and  her  screams  once  more  responded  through 
the  house. 

One  night  Doctor  Crabbe  came  into  his  room  to  talk  to  him. 

A  summer  thunder  storm  was  brewing  at  the  time. 

Incessant  peals  of  thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
interrupted  the  conversation  to  a  marked  degree. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  flash  and  clap  that  shook  the  build¬ 
ing  from  end  to  end. 

The  doctor  turned  pale. 

A  cry  arose  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other,  and 
the  stentorian  voice  of  one  of  the  keepers  wras  heard  crying: 

“Fire!  Fire!” 

The  doctor  darted  out  of  the  room  and  flew  along  the  cor¬ 
ridor  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

He  left  the  door  of  Bertrand’s  room  ajar. 

The  young  man  stood  still  in  the  center  of  the  room  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two,  gazing  at  the  door. 

Suddenly  he  picked  up  his  hat,  wTiichJiad  been  lying  on  the 
little  table  ever  since  he  w^as  brought  there,  placed  it  on  his 
head  and  marched  out  of  the  room. 

Instead  of  following  the  doctor,  he  went  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  another  moment  he  found  himself  on  the  piazza 
at  the  south  side  of  the  house. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents,  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  illuminated  the  scene,  and  the  continuous  roar  of 
thunder  deadened  every  other  sound. 

It  was  the  first  breath  of  fresh  air  he  had  inhaled  for  over 
two  months.  New  life  seemed  to  seize  upon  him  with  the 
fresh  air,  and  away  he  dashed  out  into  the  rain. 

Strange,  he  did  not  take  to  the  road,  as  anv  one  else  wrould 
have  done.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  of  that 

Right  ahead  of  him  was  a  patch  of  woods  that  the  light¬ 
ning  revealed  to  him  every  moment  or  two.  He  made  directly 
foi  the  forest,  but  in  a  couple  of  minutes  he  struck  the  iron 
fence  that  inclosed  the  grounds. 

It  ''as  not  believed  that  any  human  being  could  scale  the 
lading,  for  the  iron  bars  were  nine  feet  high,  and  had  sharp¬ 
ened  points  at  the  top. 

Yet  he  boldly  proceeded  to  scale  them. 
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In  just  two  minutes  he  dropped  to  the  ground  on  the  other 
,  .do,  unhurt  and  as  free  as  a  bird. 

Jurt  how  he  managed  to  get  over  the  spiked  points  of  the 
iron  bars  passes  understanding.  But  he  did  so,  and  made  off 
v  .rouga  tne  woods  without  having  any  objective  point  in  view. 

By  and  by  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  stai's  came  out  again. 
Yet  he  made  his  way  steadily  through  the  forest  until  he 
came  out  upon  a  small  road  running  east  and  west. 

He  turned  eastward  and  walked  with  a  joyous  step.  It 
had  been  so  long  since  he  had  been 'allowed  the  pleasure  of  a 
tramp  that  he  indulged  in  walking  to  his  heart’s  content. 

An  hour’s  walk  brought  him  to  another  road  leading  noiffh, 
and  he  turned  in  that  direction. 

W  hen  morning  came  he  had  walked  some  thirty  miles.  He 
was  very  tired,  yet  the  relief  from  confinement  was  so  great 
that  he  scarcely  felt  the  fatigue  of  the  long  walk. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
more  had  dried  his  clothes. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  he  stopped  by  a  well  at  the  road¬ 
side  to  get  a  diink  of  water,  which  a  comely,  middle-aged 
woman  was  drawing  from  the  depths  below. 

“Will  you  give  me  a  drink  of  water?”  he  asked  in  such  a 
respectful  tone  that  the  woman  answered: 

“Yes,  sir;  for  you  look  very  tired.  Have  you  walked  very 
far?” 

“Yes,  very  far,”  and  he  eagerly  took  the  dipper  of  clear, 
cold  water  tliat  slie  handed  him  and  drained  it  of  its  contents. 

“Can  I  have  another  drink?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  of  course.  Water  is  both  free  and  plentiful  in  this 
country,”  and  she  gave  him  another  dippei'ful  of  water. 

He  drank  it  eagerly,  and  then,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  he  said: 

“You  are  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  very  much.” 

“Won’t  you  go  into  the  house,  sir,  and  rest  a  bit  and  have 
something  to  eat  ?  ” 

She  asked  him  in  a  very  kindly  way,  and  he  answered: 

“Thanks,  if  you  please.” 

She  took  the  bucket  to  carry  it  to  the  house.  He  stepped 
forward  and  took  it  from  her  hand  and  carried  it  while  she 
led  the  way. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

The  woman  showed  him  where  to  place  the  bucket  of  water, 
and  he  put  it  down  where  it  had  been  kept  for  years.  Then 
he  looked  around  the  cosy  room,  saw  an  easy  chair  near  the 
window,  and,  half  staggering  forward,  dropped  into  it  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

“Poor  man!”  thought  the  woman,  as  she  gazed  at  him.  “He 
must  be  very  tired  from  his  long  walk.” 

Then,  like  the  sensible  woman  she  was,  she  hastened  to  get 
him  something  to  eat.  In  the  cupbosi'd  were  plenty  of  cold 
meats,  piee,  bread,  butter,  milk,  and  other,  good  thiners,  which 
she  set  out  on  the  table.  ! 

“Come  and  eat  something  and  you  can  rest  better,”  she 
said  kindly. 

Something  about  him  had  won  her  good  will  the  moment 
she  had  heard  his  voice  out  by  the  well.  So  kindly  did  she 
speak  to  him  that  he  looked  up  at  her,  and  said: 

“You  ai*e  one  of  the  good  angels,”  and  then  sat  down,  to  the 
table  to  eat  what  had  been  set  before  him. 

She  sat  opposite  him  as  he  ate,  and  studied  his  features. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  she  asked. 

“Nowhere,”  he  said.  “I  have  no  home,  but  I  am  looking 
for  one.” 

"Oh,  you’ are  looking  for  employment,  are  you?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  scarcely  understanding  her  question. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  farm  work?” 

“No,  not  a  thing.” 

“V,  here  are. you  going?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

She  was  surprised. 

“You  haven’t  done  anything  wrong,  have  you?”  she  finally 

asked. 

|l  4  »  .  ft 

il  looked  her  full  in  the  face  with  an  honest  frankness  as 
he  an/vered  her  questions,  that  completely  gained  her  good 

wifi. 

R  :*  •  v:r  a  wearied  look  about  him  that  touched  her 

h'.z'  i  *rd  ,  he  resolved  to  give  him  food  and  lodging  until  the 


“You  can  stay  here  and  rest  yourself  until  to-morrow,  if 
you  wish,”  she  said;  “for  I  know  you  must  be  tired.” 

“Thanks.  I  am  very  tired,  indeed.  You  angels  are  veiy 
kind.” 

She  thought  the  word  angel  a  strange  appellation  for  her — 
a  buxom  widow  of  five- ana- tli i l-ty  "years  of  age. 

After  eating,  she  showed  him  a  room  where  he  could  lie 
down  on  a  bed  and  rest,  for  which  he  again  thanked  her. 

Being  left  alone,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  in  a  deep  sleep. 

When  supper  was  ready  in  the  evening  the  widow  sent  her 
little  boy  into  the  room  to  call  him. 

The  boy  soon  returned  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  could  not 
wake  him  up. 

“Poor  man!”  she  said.  “He  must  be  wearied  out.  I’ll  put 
his  supper  aside  for  him  and  let  him  sleep  as  long  as  he 
wants  to.” 

She  put  aside  a  bountiful  supper  for  him,  and  then  waited 
until  bedtime  for  him  to  appear. 

But  he  did  not  leave  the  room  that  night,  and  she  decided 
not  to  distux*b  him. 

The  next  morning  she  sent  her  little  son  into  the  room  to 
call  him  for  breakfast. 

Five  minutes  later  the  boy  came  back,  and  said: 

“Mamma,  he  is  lying  there  muttering  something  I  can’t 
understand,  and  he  don’t  seem  to  hear  me  when  I  call  him.” 

“Dear  me!  the  man  must  be  ill!”  exclaimed  the  widow,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed. 

Taking  her  son  with  her,  she  went  into  see  the  young 
stranger. 

She  found  him  lying  on  the  bed,  undressed  and  in  a  fevei 
of  delirium. 

“Why,  he  is  very  ill!”  she  cried.  “He  has  a  burning  fever 
and  is  completely  out  of  his  head.  Tell  Joe  to  saddle  the 
roan  and  ride  fast  to  Dr.  Holmes.” 

The  boy  hastened  to  do  his  mother’s  bidding,  and  five 
minutes  from  the  time  the  order  was  given  the  hired  man  was 
riding  fast  in  the  direction  of  the  physician,  who  lived  two 
miles  away. 

When  the  doctor  came  he  found  our  hero  raving  in  the 
delirium  of  fever. 

“I  don’t  know  just  what  ails  him,”  he  said,  after  watching 
the  patient  for  some  time.  “He  has  a  very  high  fever,  and 
it  may  be  brain  fever,  and  it  may  not.  Who  is  he?” 

The  kind-hearted  widow  knew  nothing  about  him,  but  told 
the  doctor  how  he  came  to  be  in  the  house. 

“You  may  have  him  on  your  hands  for  a  month,”  reinarked 
the  doctor. 

“I  don’t  mind  that,  doctor.  I  wall  be  responsible  for  his 
bill,”  returned  the  widow. 

“In  that  case  I  shall  not  charge  anything,”  the  doctor  said. 
“If  you  can  give  him  food  and  lodging,  I  can  give  him  medical 
attention.” 

“Yes — and  it  won’t  be  the  first  time  that  you  have  done 
that  way,  doctor,  I  know*.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  we  could  not 
do  a  little  good  in  this  "world.” 

“So  I  think,”  returned  the  doctor,  who  called  in  the  hired 
man  to  assist  him  in  putting  the  patient  to  bed  in  the  proper 
way. 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  the  brave  hearted  widow 
nursed  the  young  stranger  with  true  womanly  tenderness. 
He  continued  delirious,  but  at  last,  when  reduced  to  a  mere 
wreck,  he  recovered  consciousness. 

Oh,  how  weak  he  was! 

He  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper,  nor  lift  his  hands. 

“You  are  better  now,”  said  the  widow  softly,  “but  too  weak 
to  talk.  Don’t  say  a  word,  but  rest  until  you  grow  strong 
again.” 

He  obeyed,  following  her  with  his  eyes  as  she  moved 
noiselessly  about  the  room,  and  gradually  grew  stronger. 

By  degrees  he  learned  that  he  had  been  very  ill,  and  that 
the  kind  hearted  widow  had  nursed  him  through  the  attack. 
A  lively  sense  of  gratitude  filled  his  heart,  and  the  memory 
of  Cai-rie  Sedgwick  seemed  to  fade  awray  into  a  mei*e  shadowy 
recollection. 

One  day  she  assisted  him  to  a  big  afmehair  on  the  piazza, 
where  she  seated  herself  by  his  side  and  talked  to  him  by 
the  hour. 

To  her  he  seemed  to  be  the  most  interesting  man  she  had 
ever  met.  The  fact  is,  she  had  learned  to  love  him,  though 
he  was  totally  unaware  of  the  truth.  She  did  not  know  it 
herself.  She  only  knew  that,  she  was  happy  whenever  she 
was  near  him,  and  neve**  tired  of  gazing  at  and  talking 
to  him. 
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By  and  by  he  was  strong  enough  to  walk  out  into  the 
orchards  and  fields,  and  she  accompanied  him  as  often  as 
she  could. 

‘  How  would  you  like  to  live  here  always?”  she  asked  him 
one  day. 

“Very  much,  indeed,”  he  replied.  “It  is  so  quiet,  peaceful 
and  pleasant  here.” 

“I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  You  can  stay  here 
and  help  me  to  run  the  farm.  You  can  soon  learn  all  the 
duties  of  a  good  farmer,  and  you  won’t  have  any  hard  work 
to  do.” 

After  that  he  seemed  to  be  contented  and  happy,  and  so 
did  the  widow. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CONSPIRATORS  AT  THE  MADHOUSE. 

Just  as  soon  as  he  could  get  to  the  office  of  the  old  Nassau 
street  lawyer  Marcellus  Caswell  burst  in  upon  him. 

“What  in  everlasting  horror  does  this  mean?”  he  demanded, 
shaking  the  telegram  at  him.  v 

“It  means  that  Bertrand  Caswell  has  escaped  from  Crabbe’s 
madhouse,”  said  Leech,  looking  up  at  the  young  gambler. 

“Ten  thousand  furies!  Why  did  they  let  him  get  away? 
Somebody  ought  to  be'shot  for  criminal  carelessness!” 

“Hush!  Don’t  talk  so  loud,  or  you  may  be  overheard.  We 
have  got  to  move  very  cautiously  now,  or  the  consequences 
will  be  awful!” 

Both  were  pale  and  nervous. 

Leech  shut  the  door  of  the  little  private  office  and  then 
dropped  into  a  chair. 

“All  of  this  comes  from  your  impatience,  and  rushing  the 
thing  through  so  hastily,”  said  the  lawyer. 

“Not  so,”  returned  Marcellus.  “It  all  comes  from  Crabbe’s 
not  doing  what  he  was  paid  to  do.  I’ll  bet  it’s  a  dodge  to 
blackmail  us  out  of  a  round  sum  of  money.  Bertrand  is  not 
•  in  such  a  condition  of  mental  activity  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  he  could  make  his  escape  from  such  a  strong  building 
as  that  madhouse.” 

“By  my  soul!”  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  springing  to  his  feet. 
“I  believe  you  are  right.  I  will  go  up  there  and  see  about 
it  at  once.” 

“Yes — we'll  both  go.  We’ll  see  every  room  in  the  house, 
or  I’ll  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  villainous  old  Crabbe!” 

“You  must  do  nothing  that  will  get  the  affair  into  the 
papers,”  continued  the  lawyer.  “We  can’t  employ  detectives, 
for  that  would  betray  our  secret.  Once  the  secret  is  known  to 
the  parties  who  are  criminal  with  us,  we  will  be  bled  to  the 
last  dollar  we  have.  We  must  go  up  and  see  about  it.” 

They  left  the  office  together  and,  taking  a  carriage,  drove 
out  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the  madhouse. 

On  reaching  there  they  left  the  carnage  down  at  the  gate, 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and  rang  the  bell  for 
admittance  to  the  grounds. 

Dr.  Crabbe  was  waiting  for  the  old  lawyer,  and  sent  a 
man  down  to  let  them  in. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  they  were  locked  up  in  the 
madhouse  doctor’s  private  office: 

Then  Leech  turned  to  him  and  asked: 

“How  did  it  happen?” 

It  was  soon  explained. 

“During  the  terrible  storm  of  Thursday  night  I  was  in  his 
room  for  a  few  minutes,”  said  the  doctor.  “A  thunderbolt 
came  and  struck  the  large  oak  near  the  north  side  of  the 
house.  The  building  shook  to  such  an  extent  that  I  became 
alarmed,  and  every  inmate  screamed  and  yelled  in  terror. 
Thinking  the  house  had  been  struck,  I  dashed  out  of  the 
room  without  locking  the  door.” 

“Ah!”  ejaculated  the  old  lawyer. 

“When  I  went  back  to  his  room  he  was  gone,  and _ ” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  sarcastically. 

“But  I  was  not  troubled  about  that,  as  I  knew  he  could 
not  get  out  of  the  park  with  its  iron  railing  inclosure.  I 
will  give  either  of  you  one  thousand  dollars  if  you  can  get 
over  the  fence.  We  took  lanterns  and  searched  the  grounds 
for  him,  failing  to  find  him.  But  we  knew  how  easily  one 
could  dodge  a  light  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  think  anything 
wrong  about  our  failure  to  find  him.  How  he  could  get  out 
of  the  inclosure  puzzles  me.  I  telegraphed  you  after  I  was 
quite  sure  he  had  given  us  the  slip.” 

“It’s  certain,  then,  that  he's  gotten  away?”  asked  Leech, 

"There’s  no  doubt  of  that,”  returned  Crabbe. 


“Have  you  sent  men  in  search  of  him?” 

“Yes — two  men  who  knew  him  by  sight,  and  they  have  been 
instructed  not  to  say  that  any  one  has  escaped  from  this 
place.” 

“But  have  vou  not  heard  from  them?” 

“No,  not  yet.” 

“It’s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,”  remarked  Marcellus,  petu¬ 
lantly. 

“It  can’t  be  helped.  It  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
circumstances  over  which  one  could  not  exercise  any  control. “ 

“But  where  will  it  end  ?  If  he  reaches  the  city  and  is 
recognized,  the  funeral  business  will  be  investigated  and  the 
snap  given  away,”  said  Marcellus. 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  added  Leech. 

“We  must  catch  him,”  replied  Crabbe. 

“But  you  haven’t  caught  him.” 

“We  are  trying  to,  though.” 

“There’s  no  use  crying  over  it,”  remarked  Leech.  “The 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  catch  him  before  he  reaches  the  city. 
He  is  not  able  to  give  any  account  of  himself,  is  he,  doctor?” 

“No.  No  one  could  make  him  out  unless  he  knew  him  per¬ 
sonally.” 

“Then  we  must  put  detectives  after  him,  and - ” 

“Oh,  that  won’t  do!”  exclaimed  Leech,  interrupting  him. 
“If  any  detective  gets  hold  of  the  thing  we’ll  never  hear  the 
last  of  it,  and  we’ll  be  bled  to  death.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true,”  remarked  Crabbe.  “It  won’t  do  to  have 
any  outside  parties  in  the  case.” 

“Then  I’ll  turn  detective  myself,”  said  Marcellus,  in  a  very 
determined  tone,  “if  I  can  get  up  any  kind  of  a  disguise.” 

“I  can  disguise  you  easy  enough,”  said  Dr.  Crabbe. 

“Do  so,  then,  and  I  will  scour  the  country  round  about  here 
for  him.” 

Dr.  Crabbe  took  him  into  another  room  and  began  to  work 
on  him. 

In  half  an  hour  he  had  him  so  well  disguised  that  Leech 
did  not  recognize  him  when  he  re-entered  the  room. 

He  looked  like  some  country  swain  of  about  ten  years  less 
than  his  real  age. 

“Now,  doctor,”  said  Marcellus,  “I  want  to  ask  you  about 
your  opinion  as  to  how  to  get  out  of  this  inclosure.  How  do 
you  think  he  managed  it?” 

“That  is  the  most  complex  puzzle  of  this  whole  affair. 
Come  with  me,  and  we  will  go  around  the  entire  length  of 
the  iron  railing,  and  if  you  can  find  a  spot  where  you  can 
climb  over  it  I  will  give  you  one  thousand  dollars.” 

They  went  all  around  the  little  park  and  closely  inspected 
every  foot  of  the  fence  without  finding  any  spot  where  they 
thought  any  one  could  scale  it. 

“Are  you  really  sui'e  that  he  has  left  the  pai’k?”  Leech 
asked. 

“Yes — quite  sure,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  there  is  a  mystery  about  this  thing  which  ought  to 
be  unraveled.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“Ah!  If  I  knew  I  would  tell  you.  I  suspect  that  he  passed 
out  through  yonder  gate.” 

“Yes — through  the  gate.  V-It  was  unlocked  for  him  and  then 
closed  again.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  stake  my  head  on  the  fidelity  of  my  two  as¬ 
sistants,”  said  the  doctor. 

“I  wouldn’t  stake  my  head  on  any  man’s  fidelity,”  remarked 
Marcellus. 

“Nor  would  I  ordinarily,”  returned  the  madhouse  keepei'. 
“But  those  two  men  are  mine,  body  and  soul.  Treachery  to 
me  on  their  pai't  means  death  to  them.” 

“Eh!” 

“A  -word  from  me,”  hoarsely  whispered  the  doctor,  “would 
quickly  slip  a  halter  ai'ound  their  necks.  You  see  I  know 
my  men.” 

Leech  and  the  young  gambler  shuddered. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  VAIN  SEARCH  FOR  THE  VICTIM. 

After  seeing  the  half-brother  so  well  disguised  and  on  the 
ookout  for  the  escaped  victim,  the  old  lawyer  bade  adieu  to 
nun  and  went  back  to  the  city.  He  was  to  keep  up  a  sharp 
lookout  for  Bertrand  in  New  York. 

A  week  passed  and  the  case  remained  as  deep  a  mystery 
as  ever. 
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Nothin?  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  him.  % 

They  dared  not  let  the  press  get  hold  of  the  matter  for  feat 
ot  the  consequences;  hence,  nobody  knew  that  anyone  bad 
escaped  from  the  madhouse.  In  fact,  had  anyone  asked  the 
question  of  any  of  the  madhouse  people  they  would,  one  and 
ad.  have  declared  that  nobody  had  escaped  from  them. 

Marcellus  ran  down  to  the  city  to  see  the  lawyer. 

He  found  him  in  his  office  looking  ten  years  older  than 
when  he  saw  him  last. 

The  suspense  of  the  past  week  had  told  on  him  at  a  fear¬ 
ful  rate. 

“What  news?”  the  old  lawyer  asked,  the  moment  the  young 
man  entered  the  office. 

“None.  Have  you?” 

“Not  a  word.” 

“I  can’t  find  any  traces  of  him  anywhere.” 

“Singular  that  nobody  else  has.” 

“Yes,  very  singular.  If  I  find  him  we  won’t  have  any 
further  trouble  with  him.” 

The  old  lawyer  looked  at  him  and  shuddered. 

But  he  said  nothing. 

The  half-brother  was  betraying  a  recklessness  of  spirit  that 
made  his  blood  run  cold  at  times. 

He  had  bitterly  repented  that  he  had  ever  entered  into  the 
conspiracy  with  him. 

But  he  was  in  for  it  now,  and  his  only  recourse  was  to  face 
the  peril  boldly. 

“I  think  he  is  dead,”  said  Marcellus. 

Leech  sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed: 

“I  would  to  heaven  he  was!” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Marcellus,  “for  then  we  would  have  no 
further  trouble.” 

“Yes.  Why  do  you  think  he  is  dead?” 

“Because  if  he  lived  and  went  wandering  about  the  country 
he  would  have  been  taken  up  as  a  lunatic,  and  the  case  would 
have  been  in  the  papers.” 

“It  would  seem  so.” 

“Of  course.  The  river  is  not  very  far  from  the  madhouse. 
If  he  got  out  of  the  park  that  night  and  wandered  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  he  fell  in  and  that’s  the  last  of  him. 
Dr.  Cr\bbe  takes  the  same  view  of  it  that  I  do.” 

“Weh,  what  does  Crabbe  say  about  his  compensation?” 

“Nothing.  I  don’t  think  he  expects  another  dollar  unless 
Bertrand  returns.” 

“Then  I  hope  he  will  return.” 

“So  do  I  to  the  tune  of  $24,000.” 

“Yes,  a  good  sum  of  money.” 

“Well,  what  are  we  to  do  now?” 

“I  don’t  know,  unless  it  is  to  wait  and  see  what  will  turn  up. 
I  would  feel  much  better  if  I  knew  that  he  was  dead.” 

“Ah,  wouldn’t  I,  though!” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  think  you  had  better  keep  around  the 
neighborhood  for  another  week  and  be  on  hand  if  he  is  found.” 

He  went  back  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  madhouse  again,  and 
spent  another  week  hunting  around  in  search  of  traces  of  the 
missing  man. 

He  visited  every  farmhouse  for  rrtiles  around,  and  asked,  in 
a  way  not  to  excite  suspicion,  if  such  a  person  had  been  seen 
in  the  vicinity. 

Of  course,  no  one  had,  and  gradually  the  impression  that  he 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Hudson  became  fixed  in  his 
mind. 

He  went  back  to  the  city,  and  held  another  long  interview 
with  old  Leech. 

Marcellus  wanted  the  $24,000  which  he  had  put  up  to  take 
care  of  Bertrand  as  long  as  he  lived  at  the  madhouse  returned 
to  him. 

“Not  yet,”  said  the  old  man.  “When  we  fail  to  hear  from 
him  for  a  year  and  a  day  then  we  take  down  the  whole  pile 
and  divide  it,  but  not  before.” 

“But  what’s  the  use  of  waiting  so  long?” 

“For  safety.  We  don’t  know  at  what  hour  he  may  turn  up.” 

“I  think  he  is  dead.” 

“But  your  thinking  so  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

Marcellus  knew  that  the  old  lawyer  was  right,  and  so  he 
dropped  the  subject. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  again  seen  in  his  old  haunts,  as 
thourh  nothing  had  odcurred  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his 

thought*. 

He  continued  to  call  on  Carrie  Sedgwick,  who  received  him 
a  a  ort  of  mi  sing  link  between  her  and  Bertrand,  whose 
death  had  cast  a  shadow  over  her  life  that  would  never  pass 

away. 


The  time  set  for  her  trial  under  the  indictment  came,  and 
she  again  became  so  nervous  that  her  physician  feared  that 
she  would  have  another  attack  of  brain  fever. 

To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  however,  the  prosecution 
asked  for  a  postponement  of  the  case,  and,  as  the  defense 
made  no  opposition,  the  case  was  put  off  to  the  next  term  of 
the  court. 

“That  means  that  it  will  never  come  up  again,  save  to  be 
dismissed,”  said  her  lawyer. 

“But  it  still  leaves  me  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion,”  she 
replied. 

“There  is  no  suspicion  in  the  public  mind,”  he  remarked. 

“I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Women  are  very  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  many  will  remark  the  fact  that  an  indictment  for 
•attempting  to  kill  is  hanging  over  me.” 

“I  think  you  are  morbidly  sensitive  on  that  point,-”  said  her 
counsel.  “Not  one  of  your  friends  believe  you  guilty.” 

“My  friends  are  loyal,  but  my  enemies  I  fear,”  she  re¬ 
turned.  “1  wish  the  trial  could  come  olf  once  for  all  and  end 
the  suspense  I  sulfer.” 

“Don’t  worry  over  it,  my  dear  Miss  Sedgwick.  There’s  no 
use  in  doing  so.  It  is  bound  to  end  in  your  vindication  when¬ 
ever  it  comes.” 

She  had  to  submit  to  the  disposition  that  was  made  of  the 
case,  and  so  she  returned  home  to  grieve  and  wait  several 
months. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  which  the  prosecution  had  asked  for 
the  case  was  called  up  again,  and  her  counsel  opposed  any 
further  postponement. 

The  prosecution  then  declared  that,  owing  to  lack  of  any 
evidence  other  than  circumstantial,  they  were  compelled  to 
agree  to  a  dismissal  of  the  case. 

Her  friends  were  glad  for  her  sake,  but  Came  burst  into 
tears  when  she  heard  it. 

“I  am  not  vindicated,”  she  said.  “My  enemies  can  say 
things  now  which  no  one  having  knowledge  of  the  case  could 
deny,  and  it  would  reflect  on  me.  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  bear!” 

Notwithstanding  her  view  of  the  case,  all  her  friends  were 
gratified  over  the  fact  that  she  would  not  have  to  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  searching  cross-examination  in  a  crowded 
courtroom. 

Marcellus  came  to  congratulate  her,  and  said: 

“Your  friends  are  all  loyal,  and  none  more  so  than  myself. 
When  a  case  is  dismissed  from  court  it  means  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  Do  you  know 
there  are  several  young  gentlemen  who  desire  to  see  you?” 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  asked: 

“Why,  what  for?” 

“For  your  heart  and  hand.” 

A  look  of  pain  came  into  her  face. 

“And  I  wish  to  enter  suit  right  here  and  now,”  he  added, 
taking  her  hand  in  his.  “I  have  loved  you  since  the  day  I 
met  you  on  the  stairs  in  Mr.  Leech’s  office.  Will  you  be  my 
wife,  Carrie?” 

She  paled  and  trembled,  but  spoke  out  frankly: 

“No— it  cannot  be.  My  heart  is  ashes.  I  cannot  love,”  and 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A  HEART  OF  HEARTS. 


Marcellus  Caswell  was  dumfounded  at  his  rejection  by 
Carrie  Sedgwick.  He  had  always  believed  himself  irresistible 
in  Cupid’s  war,  and  this  was  the  first  time  in  his  career  where 
his  lovemaking  had  been  checked. 

He  had  grown  to  love  her  as  much  as  his  corrupt  and 
vicious  nature  could  love,  and  the  rejection  of  his  suit  broke 
him  all  up. 

Just  how  he  left  the  house  he  did  not  know.  He  was  in  a 
dazed  sort  of  condition,  and  scarcely  knew  where  he  was 
going  or  what  he  was  doing,  when  he  met  some  of  his  old 
whilom  boon  companions. 

They  were  extra  cordial  in  their  greeting,  for  now  lie  was 
a  rich  man  of  leisure. 

“Old  man,”  said  one  of  them,  grasping  his  hand,  “you  lool 
all  broke  up.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“I’m  the  worst  broken  up  man  you  ever  saw,”  he  said.  “I 
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want  something  to  brace  me  up  on.  Come  on — let’s  have 
something.” 

That  was  the  usual  way,  and  they  went  the  usual  way  into 
a  clubhouse,  where  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  were  soon 
emptied. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  potations  Marcellus  told  his 
companions  that  he  had  just  been  “sacked”  by  his  girl. 

They  laughed  heartily. 

“Is  that  what  breaks  you  up,  old  man?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Yes — that  and  nothing  more.” 

“Why,  the  town  is  full  of  girls  who  would  be  glad  to  have 
pity  on  you.  Just  look  around  for  another,  old  fellow.” 

“No,  it’s  she  or  none.” 

“Oh,  you  are  gone  on  her,  then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  try  her  again.  Women  often  change  their  minds, 
you  know.” 

He  drank  till  he  was  more  drunk  than  he  had  been  for 
months,  and  the  result  was  a  visit  to  the  gaming  table. 

When  he  came  away  at  a  very  late  hour  he  had  lost  over 
one  thousand  dollars,  for  which  he  gave  his  check  on  his 
banker. 

The  next  morning  he  felt  worse  than  ever. 

The  gamblers  who  had  fleeced  him  the  night  before  kept 
near  him  that  he  might  not  get  away  from  them. 

They  were  determined  to  stick  to  him  as  long  as  he  had  a 
dollar  in  the  bank.  After  they  got  his  last  cent  they  would 
drop  him  like  a  squeezed  lemon,  and  seek  some  other  victim. 

A  week  later  he  called  on  Carrie  again. 

She  sent  down  word  that  he  would  have  to  excuse  her,  as 
she  was  indisposed  that  evening. 

He  asked  for  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  to  whom  he  poured  out  the 
story  of  his  love  for  Carrie,  begging  her  to  use  her  influence 
to  induce  her  daughter  to  listen  to  his  suit. 

Mrs.  Sedgwick  was  surprised,  as  Carrie  had  not  told  her  of 
his  proposal. 

“But  you  are  not  exactly  the  man  a  sensible  girl  would 
confide  her  happiness  to,  Mr.  Caswell,”  said  the  widow,  very 
promptly.  “You  are  known  as  a  very  fast  young  man  about 
town,  who  drinks,  gambles,  and  lives  above  his  income.  Pov¬ 
erty  and  ruin  are  sure  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  such  a 
career.” 

“I  own  to  all  the  charges,”  he  spid  with  a  frankness  that 
impressed  the  widow.  “But  I  have  never  loved  till  now.  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  am  willing  to  serve  any  term 
of  probation  she  may  impose  upon  me.  Jacob  served  fourteen 
years  for  Rachel.  My  love  for  Carrie  is  no  less  than  Jacob’s 
love  for  Rachel.  If  I  do  not  serve  as  faithfully  as  he  did, 
she  can  dismiss  me  as  unworthy.” 

Mrs.  Sedgwick  was  so  impressed  by  what  he  said  that  she 
went  to  her  daughter’s  room  and  repeated  his  words  to  her, 
saying: 

“If  I  were  you,  Carrie,  I’d  put  him  to  the  test  of  a  year’s 
good  behavior,  and  then  marry  him  if  he  stood  the  test.'” 

“Even  though  you  did  not  love  him,  mother?” 

“Could  you  not  love  him?” 

“No.  mother.  It  would  be  impossible.” 

.  “Then  I  shall  tell  him  there  is  no  hope  for  him  whatever?” 

“Yes.  Tell  him  that.” 

She  did  so,  and  he  went  away,  more  than  ever  in  love  with 
the  prize  that  was  beyond  his  reach. 

“I’ll  make  her  mine  yet!”  he  hissed,  as  he  wended  his  way 
back  to  the  hotel  where  he  resided.  “I  swear  it,  and  the  siege 
begins  from  this  night.” 

That  night  he  went  to  bed  without  taking  his  usual  drink. 

When  he  arose  in  the  morning  he  had  resolved  to  make  his 
life  a  living  lie,  in  order  to  deceive  her  and  make  her  believe 
that  it  was  all  for  love  of  her. 

“I’ll  drink  no  more,  play  no  more,”  he  said  to  himself,  “but 
will  attend  her  church  regularly,  go  to  the  Sunday-school, 
prayer-meetings,  festivals,  fairs  and  other  church  doings,  and 
become  a  model,  young  man.  If  that  fails,  I’ll  try'  other 
means.  She  shall  be  mine  at  every  hazard.” 

Time  passed,  and  old  Lawyer  Leech  was  surprised  at  the 
steady  gait  of  the  young  man.  He  had  kept  his  eyes  on  him 
all  the  time,  knowing  that  at  any  moment  Bertrand  might  be 
found  somewhere  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

But  the  secret,  private  life  of  the  young  man  was  one  of 
debauchery  and  licentiousness,  which  fact  was  known  to  but 
few  boon  companions. 

By  degrees  he  became  known  as  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
church  to  which  Carrie  and  her  mother  belonged. 

Ho  was  welcomed  by  the  pastor  and  prominent  members  of 


the  church  and  Sunday-school,  and  one  day  at  the  library  he 
was  introduced  to  Carrie. 

“Oh,  we  are  already  acquainted,”  said  Carrie,  extending 
her  hand  to  him.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Caswell.” 

He  bowed  low  over  her  hand,  and  said  in  low  tones: 

“I  hope  you  have  entirely  recovered  your  health,  Miss 
Sedgwick.” 

“Thanks.  I  am  much  stronger  than  when  I  saw  you  last.” 

“I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that.” 

“You  have  become  quite  interested  in  church  matters  of 
late?”  she  remarked. 

“Yes.  I  have  to  do  something  to  draw  me  away  from  the 
sphere  I  had  been  living  in  so  long,  and  so  I  came  here.  I 
have  had  a  hard  fight  of  it,  but  I  think  I  have  won.” 

“It  will  be  much  easier  for  you  after  you  have  been  in  it  a 
year  or  two,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  yes;  when  it  becomes  a  habit.” 

Thus  they  were  brought  together  again,  in  a  casual  way, 
and  were  soon  on  a  pleasant  footing  once  more. 

But  neither  of  them  spoke  of  the  past — she  from  choice, 
and  he  as  a  matter  of  policy.  - 

A  year  passed,  and  still  they  met  two  or  three  times  a 
week  at  the  church  gatherings.  A  score  of  young  women 
tried  to  lure  him  to  their  side  with  smiles  and  little  feminine 
attentions.  But  he  would  turn  to  Carrie,  leaving  all  the 
others,  whenever  opportunity  occurred  to  put  him  in  her 
proximity. 

At  last  he  began  courting  again,  and  she  permitted  him  to 
call  on  her  at  her  home. 

She  had  grown  more  cheerful  and  took  more  pleasure  in 
life. 

By  and  by  he  proposed  again. 

She  turned  to  him  frankly  and  said: 

“I  do  not  love  you.  I  am  afraid  I  can  never  love.  My 
heart  must  be  dead.  But  I  like  you  as  a  friend  very  much. 
Let  us  wait  another  year,  and  see  if  love  can  take  root  in 
my  heart.”  1 

“My  devotion  to  your  happiness  will  produce  love,”  he 
pleaded.  “A  husband’s  tender  love  and  devotion  cannot  fail 
to  win  the  wife’s  heart.” 

“That  is  a  beautiful  theory,”  she  said  gravely,  “but  if  it 
should  not  prove  correct  in  our  case  our  lives  would  be 
wrecked.  I  will  never  wed  where  I  do  not  love.  Let  us  wait 
a  year.  If  I  can  love  you,  and  I  shall  try  to,  I  will  tell  you 
so  and  marry  you.  If  I  cannot  love  you  I  could  not  be  your 
wife.”  v 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


"BERTRAND  IS  ALIVE  1” 


Let  us  now  return  to  Bertrand,  whom  we  left  at  a  farm¬ 
house  up  the  river,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  above  New 
York  City. 

The  Widow  Greene  was  considered  well-fixed,  in  a  financial 
sense,  and  her  farm  was  a  very  productive  one  for  that 
locality. 

Her  barns  were  always  full,  and  the  cattle  on  the  place 
sleek  and  fat. 


A  number  of  farmers’  sons  in  her  vicinity  had  tried  to  get 
into  the  deceased  Greene’s  shoes,  but  in  vain. 

She  had  decided  to  run  the  farm  hei-self  for  a  while,  and 
her  management  showed  that  she  knew  how  to  do  it  as  well 
as  any  farmer  in  the  county. 

We  left  our  hero  at  her  place  recovering  from  the  severe 
illness  that  fell  upon  him  the  day  he  reached  there. 

He  had  lecovered  sufficiently  to  walk  about  the  farm  and 
en.ioy  the  quiet  life  of  the  place  when  we  last  saw  him. 

One  day  he  went  out  with  the  hired  men,  and  worked  with 
them  all  day  long,  coming  home  in  the  evening  verv  much 
fatigued. 

y,<lu'1  ™akTe  ill  again,”  the  widow  exclaimed. 

I  don  t  think  I  will,  he  said,  as  he  dropped  into  a  chair 
and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  “It  will  give  me 
the  exercise  I  need,  and  I  like  it.” 

d°  ?, .  V am  sotfad  to  hear  that,”  she  said. 

that  night  he  ate  heartily  and  went  to  bod  early,  slept 
soundly  and  was  up  with  the  lark  ready  for  work  again,  feel¬ 
ing  better  than  he  had  felt  for  some  time. 

It  was  real  enjoyment  to  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
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ho  was  as  brown  as  a  berry,  and  could  do  as  much  work  as 
any  man  on  the  place. 

Ho  could  chat  and  laugh  as  merrily  as  any  of  them,' only 
the  pa.-t  was  a  blank  to  him. 

\\  hen  asked  his  name,  when  he  was  recovering  from  his 
illness,  he  had  said  simply,  “Bert,”  which  was  the  name  his 
chums  called  hint  by.  The  widow  misunderstood  him,  and 
called  him  ever  after  “Mr.  Burt.” 

By  that  name  he  was  known  to  the  farmhands,  and  all  the 
country  people  around  him  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

The  widow  made  such  a  pet  of  him  that  the  farmhands 
undertook  to  chaff  him.  But  his  look  of  perfect  innocence 
rebuked  them,  and  they  said  no  more  about  that  to  him. 

Some  of  them  thought  he  was  a  little  off  in  regard  to  the 
past,  but  did  not  say  much  about  it. 

When  winter  came  on  the  widow  paid  him  the  same  wages 
that  she  paid  her  hired  m'en,  and  presented  him  a  fine  suit  of 
clothes,  overcoat,  hat,  boots,  etc. 

He  seemed  to  know'  but  little  about  the  use  or  value  of 
money.  But  he  put  it  away  and  thought  no  more  about  it, 
working  faithfully  for  the  sake  of  being  at  work. 

The  long  winter  passed,  and  the  sun  of  spring  came 
again. 

As  the  summer  waxed  warm  the  people  in  the  crowded  city 
began  to  flee  to  the  mountains  and  seaboard. 

A  number  of  farmhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Widow 
Greene  took  in  as  many  city  boarders  as  they  could  accom¬ 
modate. 

Farmer  Coleman  lived  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Widow 
Greene’s  place. 

He  had  a  large  farmhouse  with  room  enough  for  ten 
boarders.  / 

Among  his  boarders  was  Marcellus  Caswell,  who  came  up 
to  spend  two  weeks  in  the  country,  fearing  that  if  he  went  to 
Saratoga,  or  any  other  fashionable  watering-place,  he  would 
be  drawn  into  some  kind  of  dissipation  that  Carrie  Sedgwick 
would  hear  about  some  day. 

He  had  been  there  about  a  wreek,  when  one  day  the  Widow 
Greene  drove  up  in  her  new  and  handsome  road  wagon,  with 
Bertrand  seated  by  her  side  as  an  escort. 

A  gay  party,  Marcellus  among  them,  was  seated  on  the 
lawn  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  front  of  the  house. 

Bertrand  sprang  to  the  ground  and  assisted  the  widow  to 
alight.-  Then  he  hitched  the  horses  and  escorted  the  widow' 
toward  the  house. 

The  moment  he  laid  eyes  on  Bertrand,  Marcellus  turned 
ashen-hued  in  the  face.  His  knees  smote  together,  and  he 
leaned  against  a  tree  for  support. 

Bertrand  was  as  brown  as  a  berry,  and  better-looking  than 
ever  before  in  all  his  life. 

A  number  of  ladies  in  the  party  remarked  the  handsome 
face  and  fifeure  of  the  countryman  as  he  escorted  the  widow 
to  the  house,  where  Farmer  Coleman  and  his  wife  welcomed 
them. 

“Just  look  at  Mr.  Caswell,”  said  one  young  lady,  pointing 
tow’ard  Marcellus,  as  he  leaned  limp  and  ashen-hued  against 
the  tree. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Caswell?”  one  of  the  gentleman 
asked,  going  forward.  “Are  you  ill!” 

“Yes — a  sudden  attack,”  he  said.  “It  will  soon  pass  away.” 

He  sat  down  at  the  root  of  the  tree  and  gradually  recovered 
himself. 

Bextrand  Was  alive! 

That  fact  went  thundei-ing  through  his  soul. 

He  could  think  of  nothing  else,  could  hear  nothing  else. 

Beitrand  was  alive! 

The  world  seemed  to  be  whirling  around  with  him,  thi’eat- 
ening  every  moment  to  throw  him  off  at  a  tangent  into 
illimitable  space. 

Bertrand  was  alive! 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  staggered  toward  the  house  more 
like  a  drunken  man  than  the  sober  individual  he  had  been 
for  months. 

Entering  the  house,  he  climbed  the  stairs  to  his  room, 
where  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed. 

Bertrand  was  alive! 

More  than  a  year  had  passed.  The  money  set  aside  to 
pay  for  his  keeping  at  Dr.  Crabbe’s  madhouse  had  been 
,j  -led  between  Marcellus  and  Lawyer  Leech. 

But  now  Bertrand  was  alive  and  healthy-looking. 

At  the  supper  table  that  evening  he  heard  the  Widow 
Greene  and  the  handsome  “Mr.  Burt”  spoken  of  by  the 
boarderf. 

“.She  is  trying  to  capture  him  for  a  second  husband,  said 
Mr Coleman,  who  was  something  of  a  gossip. 


The  next  day  young  Caswell  paid  another  week’s  board  in 
advance,  and  said: 

“I  am  going, to  the  city  on  business,  but  will  return  in  a 
day  or  two.” 

That  evening  he  was  di’iven  to  the  depot  four  miles  away, 
where  he  took  the  ti’ain. 

The  next  day  he  bur  i  into  Leech’s  office,  and  gasped  out: 

“Bertrand  is  alive!  I’ve  seen  him!” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CONSPIRATORS  FRIGHTENED. 


Had  a  dynamite  bomb  exploded  under  the  building,  sending 
him  skyward,  old  Leech  could  not  have  been  more  astounded 
than  he  was  when  Marcellus  Caswell  bluited  out: 

“Bertrand  is  alive!  I  have  seen  him!” 

Fie  sprang  to  his  feet  and  glared  wildly  at  the  young  man. 

His  breath  came  in  gasps,  as  though  he  had  suddenly  been 
dropped  into  a  tank  of  ice  water. 

The  expi'ession  on  the  face  of  the  young  man  added  gx-eatly 
to  the  old  lawyer’s  terror,  wflio  finally  dropped  back  into  his 
seat  and  glared  like  a  tiger  at  bay. 

Marcellus  returned  his  stare  in  silence  for  nearly  a  minute, 
and  then  exclaimed: 

“I  saw  him  yestei’day,  alive  and  well!” 

“Where?”  gasped  the  lawyer. 

“About  sixty  miles  up  the  river  at  a  farmhouse.” 

“What  was  he  doing?” 

“He  came  to  Fanner  Coleman’s,  whei*e  a  party  of  us  had 
been  stopping,  in  a  buggy  with  Widow  Green,  at  whose  house 
he  has  been  living.” 

“How  did  he  look?” 

“Well — as  brown  as  a  berry.  They  know  him  thei’e  as 
‘Mr.  Burt.’  ” 

“Did  you  speak  to  him?” 

“No.  He  did  not  know  me,  if  he  saw  me,  which  I  doubt. 
As  near  as  I  could  learn  from  the  talk  among  the  boarders, 
who  got  the  cue  from  Farmer  Coleman’s  wife,  he  is  a  sort  of 
favored  farmhand  on  the  widow’s  place.  They  said  she  was 
trying  to  get  him  for  a  second  husband.” 

“Did  they  say  anything  about  his  being  ci’azy?” 

“Not  a  woi'd  that  I  heard.  I  was  so  dumfounded  when  I 
saw  him  that  I  came  near  fainting  dead  away  on  the  spot. 
The  boax-ders  thought  I  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill.” 

The  old  lawyer  hung  his  head  and  was  silent  for  fully  five 
minutes. 

He  was  thinking  harder  than  ever  befoi'e  in  his  life.  No 
knotty  question  of  law  ever  racked  his  brains  so  much  as  the 
terrible  enigma  that  now  confronted  him. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  Marcellus  asked,  growing  impatient. 

“What  can  we  do?”  the  lawyer  asked. 

“That  is  for  you  to  say.” 

“We  can’t  ari*est  him  and  take  him  back  to  the  madhouse 
without  starting  an  investigation.  That  would  ruin  us.” 

“We  can  kidnap  him!”  suggested  the  young  man. 

“If  we  could  it  would  be  better;  but  it  won’t  do  to  arouse 
suspicion,  as  our  ruin  would  be  sure  to  follow.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  kidnap 
him  and  cany  him  fifty  miles  without  somebody  interfering.” 

“Of  course  it  would,  and  veiy  dangerous,  too.” 

“Yes,”  admitted  Marcellus.  “But  we’ve  got  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  If  anybody  should  recognize  him  the  jig  would  be 
up  with  us.” 

“We  must  do  something,  and  l'ight  away.  Delay  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  It’s  the  most  singular  freak  of  insanity  1  ever  heard 
of.  If  we  had  not  buried  him  and  published  his  death  in  all 
the  papers  we  could  take  him  back  without  lTmning  any 
risks.” 

“Yes,  but  we’ve  done  all  that,  and  now  we’ve  got  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way.  He  doesn’t  know  one  of  his  old  friends, 
nor  anything  of  the  past.  Yet,  if  he  is  discovered  we  would 
have  to  skip.  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  chances.  Just  wait 
until  I  see  you  again,”  and  Marcellus  turned  to  leave  the 
office. 

“Hold  on!  Where  are  you  going 7” 

“Up  the  rivei'.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?* 
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“Never  mind.  When  I  come  back  we  won’t  have  any  such 
danger  hanging  over  our  heads  as  we  have  now.” 

The  old  lawyer  turned  pale,  shuddered,  and  dropped  back 
into  his  chair  again. 

“He  is  a  fiend!”  he  hissed,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the 
young  man.  “Oh,  if  I  had  never  yielded  to  his  seductive 
suggestions!  He  will  yet  be  the  death  of  me.  I  fear  him. 
In  a  moment  of  desperation  he  would  kill  his  best  friend. 
Will  he  be  my  Nemesis?” 

While  the  old  lawyer  was  silent  and  thoughtful  in  his 
office,  Marcellus  was  hastening  to  a  costumer’s,  where  he 
purchased  a  wig  and  false  beard,  which  he  placed  in  a  sma.ll 
hand-bag.  Then  he  started  for  the  depot  to  take  the  train 
for  the  country  farmhouse  where  he  had  been  spending  a 
week  or  two. 

“It  is  his  life  or  mine,”  he  muttered,  as  he  threw  himself 
into  a  seat.  “I  am  not  going  to  be  beggared  on  his  account 
and  be  sent  to  prison  for  what  has  been  done.  No,  when  I 
go-  back  to  New  York  it  will  be  when  the  danger  that 
threatens  is  entirely  removed.” 

He  arrived  at  the  farmhouse  in  the  evening,  and  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  entire  party  of  city  boarders. 

The  next  day  he  went  out  for  a  stroll  in,  the  woods  all  by 
himself. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  he  made  his  way  over  to  the  farm 
of  Widow  Greene,  where  he  saw  the  men  at  work  in  the  field. 

He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  city  boarders  from  Cole¬ 
man’s  place,  and  the  hired  men  looked  at  him  with  the  air 
of  countrymen  under  such  circumstances. 

When  they  stopped  work  to  eat  their  noonday  lunch  under 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak  Marcellus  joined  them,  and 
said  he  was  half  tempted  to  become  a  farmer  himself. 

“Guess  yer  wouldn’t  be  tempted  very  long,  mister,”  replied 
one  of  the  men. 

“Why  not?” 

“Too  much  lively  work,  and  dull  times  when  the  work  is 
done.” 

“Oh,  I’d  want  nothing  but  papers  and  books  when  my 
work  was  done,”  said  Marcellus. 

The  man  shook  his  head,  as  though  he  didn’t  believe  that 
would  satisfy  him,  and  said: 

“I  don’t  think  you  could  stand  the  work,  mister.” 

“How  do  you  stand  it?” 

“Been  used  to  it  all  my  life.” 

“All  of  you?” 

“No.  Burt  never  worked  on  a  farm  until  this  year.” 
Marcellus  turned  to  Burt  and  asked  him: 

“How  do  you  like  it,  Mr.  Burt?” 

“Very  much,  indeed,”  was  the  reply.  “It  agrees  with  me.” 
“Are  you  going  to  keep  at  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“For  how  long?” 

“I  suppose  it  will  last  forever.” 

The  hired  men  laughed,  and  one  of  them  said: 

“That’s  what  he  always  says.  I  told  him  old  age  or  death 
would  end  it  some  day,  and  he  said  that  he  had  died  some 
time  ago,  and  that  he  was  all  right.” 

Marcellus  looked  at  Berarand,  who  returned  his  gaze  un¬ 
flinchingly. 

“Oh,  I  guess  he  is  joking,”  remarked  Marcellus. 

“Of  course  he  is,”  said  the  other,  “for  he  doesn’t  look  like 
a  man  who  had  died.  Why,  he  can  eat  as  much  as  the 
best  worker  in  the  field.” 

The  others  laughed,  and  Marcellus  said: 

“I  am  charmed  with  the  country,  and  think  of  buying  a 
place  somewhere  up  here  where  I  can  spend  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  If  I  do,  I  want  to  get  a  good  man  to  take 
charge  of  the  place  and  run  it  for  me.” 

“I’m  your  man,”  said  one  of  the  party. 

“You  know  all  about  the  business,  do  you?” 

“Yes,  from  top  to  bottom  and  all  around,”  was  the  reply. 
“Would  Mr.  Burt  go  with  you?” 

“No,”  said  Burt.  » 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  I’ll  stay  where  I  am.” 
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THE  VILLAIN  AT  WORK. 

The  prompt  reply  of  Bertrand  told  that  he  was  content  to 
remain  where  he  war 


“Oh,  he  won’t  leave  the  widow,”  said  one  of  the  men.  “He 
can  own  this  farm  if  he  wants  to.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  and  they  all  laughed  again. 

Marcellus  looked  serious. 

He  gave  the  sun-browned  face  of  his  half-brother  a  search¬ 
ing  look  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  wondered  that  the  men 
had  not  discovered  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind. 

“Do  you  know  of  a  good  place  for  sale  up  here?”  he  asked, 
turning  to  the  men  again. 

“I  guess  the  widow  would  sell  if  yer  offered  enough,”  re¬ 
marked  one  of  the  men. 

“Do  you  really  think  so?” 

“Yes.  Go  and  see  her  about  it.” 

“I  believe  I  will.  Is  she  at  the  house?” 

“Yes,  and  as  neat  as  a  pin  all  the  time.” 

“Thank  you.  I’ll  go  over  to  thq  house,”  and  he  bowed  to 
the  men  and  turned  away,  making  across  the  fields  in  the 
direction  of  the  farmhouse  of  the  enterprising  widow. 

He  found  her  at  home  looking  after  the  churning,  wThich 
two  maids  of  all  work  were  attending  to. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat  and  making  a  profound 
bow  to  the  widow,  “I  am  one  of  Farmer  Coleman’s  boarders, 
and - ” 

“Please  take  a  seat,  sir,”  she  said,  interrupting  him. 

He  sat  down  and  continued: 

“I  have  fallen  in  love  with  your  farm  and  want  to  buy, 
providing  you  do  not  ask  too  much  for  it.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  said: 

“I  have  never  thought  about  selling  the  place,  sir.  It 
would  take  a  good  sum  of  money  to  buy  it.” 

“So  I  supposed.  But  still,  you  would  sell  it,  would  you 
not  ?  ” 

“I  really  don’t  know.  T  have  been  here  a  long  time,  and  1 
never  knew  real  happiness  until  I  came  here  as  a  wife.” 

“Yes,  you  are  attached  to  it.” 

“Yes,  very  much.  I  never  knew  an  unhappy  moment  here 
till  my  husband  died.  I  don’t  think  I  could  be  happy  any¬ 
where  else.  Bad  luck  would  follow  me  if  I  sold  it.  I  may 
marry  again  some  day,  and  live  over  the  old  happy  days 
again.  No,  sir;  I  couldn’t  think  of  selling  the  old  place.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  blame  you  for  that,”  said  the  visitor,  “for  it 
certainly  is  a  lovely  place.  Yet.  I  am  walling  to  pay  even 
more  than  its  market  value  for  it.” 

“Don’t  tempt  me  that  wray,  please,”  she  said.  “I  think  it 
would  make  me  miserable  for  life  to  do  so.” 

“Then  I  will  not  think  anything  more  about  it,”  he  said, 
“I  would  not  be  the  cause  of  your  doing  a  thing  you  would 
atterward  regret.  But  do  you  know  of  a  place  that  co ’H 
be  bought  in  this  locality?  I  like  this  section  very  much, 
and  wTould  like  to  have  a  summer  house  up  here.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  any  of  my  neighbors  would  like  to  sell. 
I  am  content  to  live  all  my  days  out  here.  Have  you  spoken 
to  Mr.  Coleman  on  the  subject?” 

“No,  ma’am.  I  thought  I  would  give  them  all  a  surprise 
by  telling  them  of  my  purchase  of  this  place.” 

“Perhaps  if  you  were  to  speak  to  him  he  might  be  able 
to  find  a  place  that  would  suit  you.”  , 

“I  don’t  know  of  but  one  place  that  suits  md,  and  that  is 
yours.  I  see  that  all  of  your  neighbors  who  have  any  extra 
rooms  have  taken  city  boarders  this  season.”  I 

“Yes.  I  could  have  done  so,  too,  as  I  have  somp  extra  room, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble.  I  like  the  quiet  com¬ 
fort  of  my  home  too  well  to  have  it  broken  up  by  a  lot  of 
gay  people.” 

“Ah!  That  quiet  comfort  is  just  what  I  have  been  looking 
for,”  said  Marcellus,  “and  if  you  will  give  me  room  and  board 
in  your  house  you  may  name  your  own  price.  You  can  in¬ 
quire  of  Mr.  Coleman’s  boarders  as  to  my  ability  to  pay.  I 
am  wealthy.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  that,”  she  replied.  “I  am 
averse  to  taking  any  boarders  at  all.  If  you  will  call  again 
in  a  day  or  two  I  will  give  you  an  answer.” 

“Thanks.  I  shall  stroll  over  this  wTay  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon.” 

He  made  her  a  profound  bow  and  took  his  departure. 

The  widow  was  considerably  exercised  over  the  offer  to  buy 
her  farm.  But  she  never  once  wavered  in  her  determination 
not  to  sell. 

She  made  up  her  mind  that  if  she  married,  as  she  secretly 
hoped  to  do  soon,  she  could  be  as  happy  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  That  Mr.  Burt  would  some  day  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife  she  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  She  had  her  answer 
ready  for  him  whenever  he  would  ask  the  question. 
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il'.  M  evening  everybody  on  the  place  knew  that  the  widow 
haa  u  tir-ed  to  sell  her  farm  at  any  price. 

Hut  the  next  day  Marcellus  was  at  the  place  again  to 
non;-  what  the  widow  had  to  say  about  his  boarding  with 
her  tor  the  summer. 

The  widow  had  made  up  her  mind  that  a  third  party  in  the 
house  might  interfere  with  her  plans  in  regard  to  Mr.  Burt, 
hence  she  said  that  she  did  not  think  that  it  would  pay  her 
to  take  anyone  as  a  boarder. 

“1  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,”  he  said. 

1  a™  .sorry  to  have  to  say  it,”  she  replied,  “but  I  have 
thought  it  over  and  made  up  my  mind.  The  truth  is,  I  am 
y°u  might  persuade  me  some  day  to  sell  the  place.” 

Oh,  is  that  all?  Well,  I’ll  promise  not  to  say  another 
word  to  you  on  the  subject.” 

1  hat  won’t  do  any  good.  I  have  decided  not  to  take  any 
boarders  this  summer.” 

He  went  away  wondering  what  she  was  up  to,  as  all  her 
neighbors  were  eager  to  fill  every  room  in  their  houses  with 
as  many  people  as  could  be  crammed  into  them. 

The  next  day  he  was  in  disguise  prowling  about' the  farm, 
watching  the  men  at  work,  and  seeking  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted  with  the  habits  of  Mr.  Burt. 

One  day  the  men  were  at  work  in  a  part  of  the  field  which 
adjoined  a  densely  wooded  piece  of  land. 

The  keen,  whip-like  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard,  and  Ber¬ 
trand’s  hat  dropped  from  his  head  to  the  ground. 

V\  hen  he  picked  it  up  there  were  two  bullet  holes  in  it. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  SHOTS. 

« 

“By  gum!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  workmen  who  saw  the  bul¬ 
let  holes,  “that  was  a  close  shave,  Burt.” 

“Yes,”  said  Burt,  putting  on  his  hat  and  resuming  his  work. 

“Who  was  it?”  the  others  asked. 

Of  course  nobody  knew. 

But  the  men  were  aroused. 

They  shouldered  their  hoes  and  made  a  dash  for  the  woods 
to  arrest  the  would-be  murderer. 

A  vigorous  search  failed  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter. 

But  the  men  scoured  the  woods  for  half  a  day  without 
finding  any  one,  and  then  they  returned  to  their  work. 

That  evening  the  widow  was  very  much  excited  over  the 
affair. 

But  the  men  were  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  shot  was 
accidental  so  far  as  Burt  was  concerned. 

“Don’t  know  but  what  you  are  right,”  said  Joe,  “but  it  looks 
suspicious  that  the  fellow  should  shoot  like  that  and  then 
run  away.” 

“That  is  what  I  am  thinking,”  said  the  widow,  “it  looks 
very  suspicious.” 

Then,  turning  to  Bertrand,  she  asked : 

“Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  wants  to  do  you  injury,  Mr. 
Burt?” 

“No,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“You  have  no  enemies?” 

“None  that  I  know  of.” 

Two  days  later  the  men  were  seated  under  a  tree  eating 
their  noon  lunch,  when  a  shot  was  heard  in  the  bushes  again, 
and  a  bullet  struck  the  tree  in  close  proximity  to  Burt’s  head. 

They  sprang  to  their  feet  and  dashed  to  the  woods  at  the 
top  of  their  speed. 

They  searched  everywhere  for  the  would-be  murderer,  and 
only  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  as  he  fled  through  the  forest. 

It  was  a  long  chase,  and  after  the  whole  half  day  had  been 
wasted,  they  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  the  house. 

The  widow  was  now  in  a  fever  of  terror.  She  caused  the 
utmost  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  affair,  and  the  result  was 
the  uprising  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

The  farmers  and  their  hired  men  for  miles  around  turned 
o  >t  .‘•ith  guns  and  dogs  to  hunt  down  the  would-be  assassin. 

Even  the  men  who  were  boarding  at  Coleman’s  turned  out 
with  th<-rn,  with  Marcellus  Caswell  at  their  head,  and  the 
hunt  was  kept  up  for  three  days. 

The  excitement  had  the  tendency  to  bring  the  quiet  young 
man,  .vbor.e  life  had  been  imperiled,  into  great  notoriety  in 
the  neighborhood. 


All  the  young  ladies  boarding  at  the  houses  up  there  be¬ 
came  interested  in  him. 

They  came  every  day  to  visit  the  Widow'  Green?,  and 
couldn’t  talk  about  anything  but  the  young  man  who  had  been 
,shot  at. 

The  widow  grew  somewhat  jealous  at  their  attentions,  and 
felt  that  some  of  them  were  actually  seeking  to  win  him. 

A  week  later  another  shot  was  fired,  and  the  bullet  cut  a 
lock  of  hair  from  his  head. 

That  fired  the  entire  neighborhood  to  a  pitch  of  fury. 

They  all  turned  out  again,  and  another  fruitless  search  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  widow  was  now  convinced  that  somebody  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  kill  the  man  she  loved. 

That  set  her  wild. 

She  would  not  let  him  go  out  in  the  field  again. 

“Somebody  is  trying  to  kill  you,”  she  said. 

“But  they  can’t  kill  me,”  he  replied.  “They  have  tried  it 
three  times.  I  have  no  fear  of  being  killed.” 

“But  you  must  not  i*un  any  risks,”  she  returned. 

“I  can’t  stay  in  the  house  all  the  time.  I  must  have  exer¬ 
cise.” 

“Just  stay  in  for  a  week,  and  then  I’ll  send  you  where  the 
would-be  murderer  can’t  find  you.” 

At  the  end  of  a  week  she  gave  him  a  liberal  sum  of  money, 
and  said: 

“Take  Robbie  (her  son)  and  go  to  this  place” — handing  him 
a  piece  of  paper  on  which  a  few  lines  were  written — “and 
stay  there  until  you  see  me.” 

He  took  the  money  and  the  paper  and  prepared  to  obey. 

Whatever  she  bade  him  do  he  believed  implicitly  in. 

Robbie  knew  where  he  was  going — to  an  aunt  in  the  West¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state — and  was  anxious  to  go. 

He  liked  Burt,  and  was  willing  to  go  anywhere  with  him. 

They  went  away  in  the  night  to  the  depot  and  took  a  mid¬ 
night  train,  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  was  known  all  over  the 
neighborhood  that  they  had  gone  away  to  parts  unknown. 

Another  week  passed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  any 
attempts  to  kill  anybody.  | 

Marcellus  went  down  to  the  city  to  consult  with  Leech. 

“Go  back  and  find  out  where  he  is,”  said  the  old  lawyer, 
and  he  went  back  to  resume  his  visits  to  the  widow’s  farm, 
and  try  to  find  out  where  her  son  was. 

He  spent  a  month  of  fruitless  work. 

The  widow  succeeded  in  keeping  their  whereabouts  a  pro¬ 
found  secret.  In  the  late  fall,  after  all  the  city  boarders  had 
returned  home,  she  suddenly  sold  her  farm  and  left  for  parts 
unknown. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

i 

THE  WIDOW  GREENE. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  the  Widow  Greene  sold  hor 
farm  and  went  away  from  her  old  home. 

During  all  that  time  not  one  of  her  old  neighbors  heard  a 
word  from  her,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Nor  had  any  one  heard  from  Burt  or  the  man  who  had  tried 
to  kill  him. 

The  incidents  of  four  years  ago  had  been  almost  forgotten, 
when  the  widow  suddenly  reappeared  and  purchased  her  old 
home. 

Everybody  in  the  neighborhood  was  surprised  as  well  as 
pleased,  as  she  was  well  liked  by  all. 

She  moved  back  to  the  old  place,  and  with  her  came  her  son 
and  Mr.  Burt. 

The  latter  was  stouter,  bronzed  and  more  handsome  than 
ever. 

The  son  was  a  pretty  well  grown  lad,  manly  and  handsome, 
while  the  widow  was  stouter  and  as  fresh  looking  as  when  she 
went  away  four  years  ago. 

All  the  farmhouses  opened  their  doors  for  the  reception  of 
city  boarders  that  summer,  as  usual,  save  the  widow’s. 

“Why  do  you  not  take  boarders,  Mrs.  Greene?”  Parmer 
Coleman’s  wife  asked. 

“Because  I  do  not  care  to  do  so,”  she  replied.  “I  am  going 
to  be  married  in  the  fall,  and  I  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with 
other  people’s  cares  in  my  house.” 

“Oh,  dear!  And  whom  are  you  going  to  marry?” 
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“Mr.  Burt.” 

“What!  The  young  man  who  was  shot  at  four  years  ago?” 

“Yes.  He  has  been  in  my  employ  ever  since.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  him  to  satisfy'  me  that  I  can  be  very  happy  with 
him.” 

“And  any  woman  could,  I  should  think,”  said  Mrs.  Coleman. 

“Yes.  He  is  noble  hearted  and  true.  I  have  watched  him 
very  closely,  and,  after  he  saved  my  life  a  year  ago,  when 
my  carriage  horses  ran  away  from  me,  I  have  learned  to  love 
him,”  and  the  widow  gave  her  visitor  a  very  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  howT  the  young  man  saved  her  from  certain  death  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

In  a  few  days  everybody  for  miles  around  knew  of  Widow 
Greene’s  romantic  engagement,  and  many  came  to  see  her 
and  congratulate  her  and  the  young  man. 

In  the  meantime  Marcellus  Caswell  and  old  Leech  had  set¬ 
tled  down  into  the  belief  that  they  would  never  see  or  hear  of 
Bertrand  again. 

Four  years  had  passed  since  they  last  heard  of  him,  and  a 
feeling  of  security  had  found  lodgment  in  their  minds. 

Marcellus  had  been  living  a  very  fast  life  during  the  past 
three  years.  His  utter  failure  to  win  Carrie  Sedgwick  had 
made  him  reckless. 

He  took  to  drinking  and  gambling  again,  and  in  a  little 
while  more  than  half  of  his  fortune  had  been  dissipated  to  the 
winds,  and  he  wras  frequently  hard  up  for  money. 

He  frequently  resorted  to  Leech  for  loans. 

That  wily  old  shark  would  not  lend  him  a  dollar  except  on 
a  mortgage  on  his  real  estate,  saying  frankly: 

“In  a  few  years  you  will  be  ruined,  my  boy.  Half  your 
property  is  gone  now.  It’s  only  a  question  of  time.  I’ll  let 
you  have  the  money  on  a  mortgage.” 

“I  am  going  to  retrench,”  said  the  young  man.  “That  girl 
broke  me  up.” 

“Oh,  you  broke  yourself  up.  She  didn’t  tell  you  to  drink 
and  gamble.  If  you  had  not  made  such  a  bad  record  she 
would  have  married  you.” 

“I  am  going  up  into  the  countiy  again  this  summer  and  live 
on  ten  dollars  a  week,”  said  Marcellus. 

“Do  so — -and  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  content 
yourself  with  that  amount  for  five  years,  and  give  your  prop¬ 
erty  a  chance  to  put  you  on  your  feet  again.” 

“I  am  going  to.  I’ll  go  up  to  Coleman’s  again.  It’s  the 
most  quiet  and  inexpensive  place  I  know  of.” 

“Yes,  go  up  there  and  see  if  you  can  hear  of  the  Widow 
Greene  again.” 


When  the  warm  days  came  the  city  people  fled  to  the  hill 
and  mountains  again. 

Mi  s.  Sedgwick  and  Carrie  went  up  to  Coleman’s  and  en 
gaged  board  there  with  a  select  party  of  friends. 

A  -week  later  Marcellus  wrote'  up  there  for  a  room  bu 
was  informed  that  he  was  too  late — that  the  house  was  full 
-  “But  y°u  might  get  quarters  at  Widow  Greene’s  place 
Farmer  Coleman  wrote. 

“Ah!  1I,ivond1e,r  who  is  running  the  widow’s  place  now’ 
muttered  Marcellus,  when  he  read  the  letter.  “I  am  sorr 
Coleman  did  not  give  me  the  man’s  name,  so  I  could  write  t! 
him.  It’s  just  the  place  I  would  like  to  go  to.  I’ll  write  t< 
Coleman  to  try  to  engage  board  for  me  there.” 

He  wrote  to  Coleman  and  asked  him  to  see  about  it  for  him 
.  A  few  days  later  he  received  a  reply  from  Coleman,  sav 
ing:  J 

“I  called  at  Widow  Greene’s  place  as  you  requested,  and  shi 
declines  to  take  any  boarders.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Marcellus.  “What  does  he  mean1 
Has  the  widow  returned  to  the  old  place,  or  does  he  simpl1 
mean  that  the  man’s  wife  refuses  to  take  boarders  ’ 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  run  up  there  and  see  about  it,”  he  said 
aftei  a  few  moments  thought,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  he  wa 
on  his  way  up  the  river. 

He  ai lived  at  Coleman  s  about  noon,  when  the  city  boarder 
were  having  a  gay  time  on  the  lawn  under  the  shade  trees 

Three  of  the  young  people  in  the  party  knew  him,  and  gav< 
him  quite  a  welcome  when  they  saw  him. 

Fai mei  Coleman  mekhim  and  gave  him  a  hearty  recention 

“You’re  just  in  time,  Caswell,”  he  said.  “The  Widov 
Greene  will  be  here  in  an  hour;  and - ” 

“The  Widow  Greene!”  he  gasped. 

“Yes,  I  wrote  you  that  I  called  on  her  and _ ” 

“You  said  the  ‘Widow  Greene’s  place-,’  and  I  did  not  under 
stand  that  she  was  here  herself.” 

“Oh,  she  came  back  several  months  ago  and  bought  the  ole 
place  again.  We  are  all  glad  to  have  her  back  again  ” 

“Of  course.” 


And  Marcellus  looked  as  uneasy  as  one  possibly  could  unner 
such  circumstances. 

“We  are  quite  full  of  boarders  this  season,”  continued  the 
farmer,  “and  1  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  apply  in  time  to 
secure  room.  Mrs.  Sedgwick  and  her  daughter  now  have  the 
room  you  used  to  have.” 

“Mrs.  Sedgwick!” 

“Yes,  a  widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  4.  young  lady  some 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Do  you  know  them?” 

“Yes — that  is,  I  used  to  know  them.  I  am  really  sorry  you 
have  no  room  for  me.  I  shall  go  back  on  the  evening  train.” 

“I  may  have  a  vacant  room  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  if  you 
want  one  I  can  let  you  kpow.  Of  course  you  will  remain  with 
us  to  dinner?” 

“No;  I  will  go  back  to  the  depot  and  wait  for  the  next  down 
train.” 

“Ah!  There  is  the  Widow  Greene  now,”  and  the  farmer 
hastened  to  meet  and  welcome  the  widow  and  her  escort,  Mr. 
Burt,  leaving  Marcellus  standing  on  the  piazza. 

He  stood  like  one  rooted  to  the  spot  when  he  saw  his  half 
brother  coming  toward  the  house  with  the  widow. 

Just  at  that  moment  Carrie  Sedgwick  came  downstairs  and 
passed  out  on  the  piazza,  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
widow  and  her  escort. 

It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  desperation  for  Marcellus. 

Her  recognition  of  Bertrand  would  ruin  all. 

How  to  prevent  it  was  the  one  question  for  him  to  solve. 

“I’ll  attack  him  furiously!”  he  said  to  himself.  “The  women 
will  fly  to  their  rooms  in  terror.  I’ll  knock  him  down  and 
kick  him  about  so  that  he’ll  be  carried  home  without  Carrie 
seeing  him,”  and  he  gave  a  yell  and  rushed  forward  with  a 
heavy  cane  upraised. 
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The  widow  saw  the  hostile  demonstration  and  screamed. 

The  blow  descended  upon  Bertrand’s  head  with  crushing 
force,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  log.  i 

The  women  screamed  and  fled  to  their  rooms — all  but  Car¬ 
rie  Sedgwick.  , 

She  had  seen  Bertrand  just  in  time  to  recognize  him  as  the 
blow  descended  upon  his  head,  and  as  she  screamed  she  sprang 
forward  and  threw  herself  upon  him. 

Two  gentlemen  darted  forward  and  caught  Marcellus,  so  as 
to  prevent  further  mischief. 

“Oh,  Bertrand!  Bertrand,  my  own  love!”  screamed  Carrie. 
“They  told  me  you  were  dead!  Speak  to  m&!  Speak  to  me 
and  tell  me  you  are  not  dead!”  and  she  kissed  his  face  fran¬ 
tically  as  she  called  his  name. 

The  Widow  Greene  was  dumfounded  at  what  she  saw  and 
heard. ' 

She  could  scarcely  believe  her  senses. 

Who  was  this  young  woman  who  was  calling  upon  Bertrand 
so  passionately,  and  telling  him  that  they  had  said  he  was 
dead? 

She  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

“Woman!”  she  said,  springing  forward  and  grasping  Car¬ 
rie  by  the  aim  “Who  are  you,  and  what  does  this  mean?” 

“He  is  Bertrand  Caswell.  They  told  me  he  was  dead!”  cried 
Carrie,  who  did  not  even  notice  who  it  was  that  questioned 
her. 

A- 

Marcellus  made  frantic  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  his  captors. 

But  they  held  him  fast,  tieing  his  hands  behind  him  and 
making  a  prisoner  of  him. 

In  the  meantime  Carrie  was  crying  and  going  on  over 
Bertrand  at  a  terrible  rate,  and  the  Widow  Greene  was  about 
to  pitch  in  and  inaugurate  a  hair  pulling  war  on  the  spot 
when  Bertrand  opened  his  eyes  and  glared  around  him  “  ’ 

“Where  is  he?”  he  asked.  “Don’t  let  him  get  awav  ” 

“Who?”  Carrie  asked.  y* 

“The  masked  burglar!”  he  replied.  “He  hit  me  on  the  head 
and  knocked  me  down — but  where  am  I  ?  I  was  in  mv  room 
when  he  struck  me?”  and  he  glared  around  like  one  in  a  daze. 

Carrie  screamed  out. 

“Oh,  he  is  himself  again!  He  is  himself  again!” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Carrie?”  Bertrand  asked,  looking  at 
her  in  very  great' surprise,  as  he  was  assisted  to  his  feet. 
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"Oh,  Bertrand!  Do  you  know  me?”  Carrie  asked. 

‘‘Why,  yes.  You  are  Carrie  Sedgwick,  but  where  are  we? 
W  hat  has  happened  to  bring  us  here  ?” 

“Do  you  know  me,  Mr.  Burt?”  the  Widow  Gi*cene  asked. 

He  looked  up  at  her  pale  face  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
-  then  said: 

“Xo,  1  do  not;  and  my  name  is  not  Mr.  Burt.” 

The  widow  gave  a  groan  and  sank  to  the  ground  in  a 
death-lilce  swoon,  at  which  the  ladies  screamed  and  rushed  to 
and  fro  in  the  wildest^excitement. 

“Uho  is  the  lady  ?”  Bertrand  asked,  wiping  the  blood  from 
his  face,  as  it  trickled  down  from  the  wound  on  his  head. 

“She  is  a  lady  who  has  been  very  kind  to  you,”  said  Cole¬ 
man.  “Come  into  the  house,  and  let’s  see  how  much  you  are 
hurt.” 

They  led  him  into  the  house  and  proceeded  to  wash  the 
blood  from  his  wound. 

But  he  wanted  to  know  how  he  came  there,  and  asked  a 
dozen  times:  .  v 

#  “Where  am  I,  and  how  did  I  get  here?” 

Carrie  was  the  only  one  who  could  explain,  save  Marcellus, 
and  she  was  too  much  overcome  to  do  so  at  once. 

By  and  by  she  came  to  him  and  sat  down  by  his  side  as  he 
reclined  on  a  lounge,  and  said: 

“Bertrand,  do  you  remember  what  has  happened  to  you?” 

“I  recollect  that  when  I  came  into  my  room  last  night,  with 
$1,000  in  my  pocket,  which  I  had  received  from  my  guardian 
with  which  to  pay  for  a  horse,  a  man  with  a  mask  on  his  face 
sprang  at  me  and  struck  me  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head.  I 
don’t  remember  anything  more.  What  has  happened  since 
then?  How  did  I  come  to  be  here,  and  where  am  I,  anyhow?” 

“Thank  heaven!  I  shall  be  cleared  at  last!”  she  exclaimed. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Oh,  Bertrand,  what  a  mystery  is  revealed  to-day!  Five 
years  have  passed  over  our  heads  since  that  night,  and - ” 

“Five  years!” 

“Yes,  five  long,  w’eary  years.  You  w7ere  sent  to  the  mad¬ 
house  and  afterward  published  as  dead  and  buried,  and  your 
brother,  Marcellus,  has  received  your  estate.” 

Bertrand  looked  at  her  in  dumfounded  amazement. 

“I  must  be  dreaming,”  he  said. 

“I  would  to  heaven  that  it  wTas  all  a  dream!”  and  then  she 
began  and  told  the  story  as  she  knew  it,  while  the  victim  and 
the  listeners  sat  spellbound  by  the  terrible  recital. 

“Five  years  dead,”  muttered  Bertrand,  “my  estate  divided, 
and  yet  I  live.  I  can’t  understand  it.” 

“I  think  I  can  see  through  the  whole  thing,”  said  a  young 
man,  one  of  Coleman’s  boarders,  who  was  a  young  lawyer  of 
considerable  promise.  “The  blow  you  received  on  the  head 
from  that  masked  burglar  made  you  insane.  I  remember 
reading  the  accounts  published  in  the  papers  at  the  time,  and 
of  Miss  Sedgwick’s  singular  connection  with  it.  You  were 
sent  to  a  madhouse,  and  in  a  few  weeks  your  death  and  burial 
were  published  in  all  the  city  papers.  Your  guardian  turned 
your  estate  over  to  your  half  brother,  who  is  here  now,  and 
who  a  while  ago  knocked  you  down  with  a  heavy  cane.  That 
blow  restored  you  to  your  normal  mental  condition.” 

“Five  years,”  murmured  Bertrand.  “It  seems  like  a  dream. 
And  I’ve  been  wandering  about  ever  since  and  working  on  a 
farm,”  and  he  looked  at  his  hardened,  sun-brovmed  hands 
with  amazement.  “And  you  were  my  good  angel,  Carrie,  till 
they  took  me  to  the  madhouse!  Well!  Well!” 

“There  must  be  a  conspiracy  somewhere,”  suggested  the 
young  lawyer,  “in  which  your  half  brother  and  your  guardian 
were  engaged.” 

“Yes,”  said  Carrie,  “for  Marcellus  showed  me  a  dispatch 
from  the  keeper  of  the  madhouse  that  Bertrand  was  dead. 
The  guardian  and  Marcellus  both  attended  the  funeral  and 
afterward  told  me  all  about  it.” 

“That  shows  a  deep,  diabolical  conspiracy  somewhere,”  re¬ 
marked  the  young  lawyer. 

“Yes,”  said  Bertrand.  “I  want  to  see  this  at  once.  I’ll 
go  down  to-morrow.” 

"Do  you  want  to  see  your  half  brother?”  the  young  lawyer 
asked.  ' 

“Yes — bring  him  here.” 

Marcellu  :  was  brought  before  him. 

Th oy  gazed  at  each  other  in  astonishment. 

“I  won’t  ask  you  a  single  question,  Marcellus,”  said  Ber¬ 
trand,  looking  him  full  in  the  face.  “You  are  my  father’s  son. 
f  don’t  want  you  exposed  any  more  than  1  can  help.  If  you 
v.-jll  rf  mbit i  under  guard  here  two  days  until  I  can  see  Leech 
s  t  and  j**ttle#'ith  him,  I  will  try  to  save  you.  If  not,  you  must 
take  the  <»n  equencea.” 


“I  will  remain  here  until  you  settle  with  him,”  said  Mar- 
ccilus.  “You  will  find  that  he  is  more  to  blame  than  I.” 

Bertrand  asked  that  he  be  kept  under  guard  for  two  days, 
offering  to  pay  two  men  well  for  the  trouble  of  doing  so. 

Then  he  and  the  young  lawyer,  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
assist  him,  started  for  New  York. 

Before  leaving  he  asked  to  see  Carrie  Sedgwick. 

She  came  to  him  radiant  and  happy. 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me,”  he  said, 
“and  to  say  that  when  I  recover  my  property  I  want  to  show 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  you.” 

She  blushed  like  a  rose,  and  said: 

“That  is  not  necessary.” 

“I  think  it  is,”  was  the  reply,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her 
before  getting  into  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  him  to 
the  depot. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


CONCLUSION. 

Mr.  J.  Harley  Leech,  the  old  lawyer  and  manager  of  estates, 
was  seated  in  his  office,  poring  over  his  morning  papers,  when 
the  clerk  ushered  in  a  young'lawyer  by  the  name  of  Kingsley. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Kingsley?”  the  old  lawyer 
asked,  as  he  laid  down  the  young  lawyer’s  professional  card. 

“I  have  come  to  inquire  about  a  young  man  who  was  once  a 
ward  of  yours — a  certain  Bertrand  Caswell.  Do  you  know 
where  he  is?” 

“No,  I  do  not.  He  has  been  dead  about  five  years.  Why 
do  You  ask  about  him?” 

“A  client  of  mine  wants  to  establish  his  relationship  to 
him.” 

“For  what  purpose?” 

“I  really  don’t  know.” 

“If  it  is  to  claim  any  property,  I  have  to  say  that  his  half 
brother,  in  the  absence  of  any  nearer  kin,  took  all  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Here  is  a  receipt  for  the  property  which  I  turned  over 
to  him,”  and  he  showed  him  the  receipt  for  the  property  which 
Marcellus  had  signed. 

Young  Kingsley  looked  at  the  receipt  very  closely  and 
handed  it  back  to  the  old  lawyer. 

“How  long  did  you  say  he  had  been  dead?” 

“About  five  years.” 

“Where  did  he  die?” 

“In  a  madhouse.  Here  are  some  published  accounts  of  his 
death  and  burial,”  and  he  took  a  large  envelope  from  a  drawer 
and  opened  it. 

It  was  full  of  slips  of  newspaper  cuttings,  which  he  showed 
to  Kingsley. 

“Ah!  I  see  that  you  were  at  the  funeral  yourself!” 

“Ah,  yes!  I  was  present  and  saw  the  poor  fellow  decently 
buried.” 

Just  then  Bertrand  walked  in  and  confronted  him. 

Leech  looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
gave  a  groan,  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

“The  game  is  ended,  Mr.  Leech,”  said  Kingsley,  “and  the 
only  way  you  can  save  yourself  is  to  make  a  transfer  of 
enough  of  your  property  right  now  and  here  to  cover  Mr. 
Caswell’s  estate.  It  was  worth  $250,000  five  years  ago.  It 
is  worth  $300,000  to-day.  What  will  you  do  about  it?” 

“I  will  settle,”  said  the  lawyer,  “when  I  have  seen  Marcellus 
Caswell.” 

“’Then  you  will  have  to  lie  in  jail  for  safekeeping.  You  may 
settle  now,  and  then  look  to  him  for  redress,  if  you  like.” 

The  old  lawyer  went  to  his  safe  and  took  therefrom  papers 
representing  a  large  amount  of  property.  He  spend  the  entire 
day  making  ti’ansfers  to  Bertrand  Caswell,  till  enough  had 
been  given  up  to  cover  the  estate  that  had  been  left  to  Bert¬ 
rand  by  his  father. 

“Nov/,  you  can  settle  with  Marcellus  in  your  own  way,” 
said  Bertrand.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  law  with  anybody.  You 
can  explain  matters  to  the  public  in  your  own  way.  I  shall 
tell  them  that  I  have  never  been  dead  at  all,  and  that  my 
estate  has  been  returned  to  me  unimpaired.” 

The  old  lawyer  was  crushed  completely.  He  made  no  reply 
to  the  young  victim  of  his  diabolical  plotting,  but  stood  in  th# 
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center  of  the  room  glaring  like  one  dazed  by  some  sudden, 
unexpected  calamity. 

“Marcellus  is  under  arrest  up  at  Coleman’s,”  added  Ber¬ 
trand,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  office.  “I  shall  order  his  re¬ 
lease  by  telegraph.” 

He  then  left,  accompanied  by  Kingsley,  and  went  to  the 
courthouse  to  have  the  deeds  of  the  property  transferred  to 
him  properly  recorded. 

That  done,  he  telegraphed  to  Coleman’s  to  release  Mar¬ 
cellus  and  let  him  come  to  the  city. 

As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone  Leech  gave  a  deep,  despairing 
groan  and  sank  down  in  his  chair. 

“Ruined!”  he  groaned.  “Ruined  in  my  old  age,  and  by  my 
own  doing!  A  clean  loss  of  over  $125,000,  for  I  can  never 
recover  a  dollar  from  Marcellus.  I  can’t  sue  him  without  be¬ 
traying  my  own  crime.  Oh,  heaven,  what  a  fool  I  have 
bee!” 

He  paced  the  office  like  a  mad  lunatic,  pulling  his  hair  and 
groaning  in  an  agony  of  pain. 

“I  told  so  many  that  I  had  seen  him  buried,”  he  groaned, 
“and  now  they  will  be  asking  me  questions.  I  can’t  stand  it. 

il  have  to  leave  my  property  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  and 
go  abroad  to  live.  I  have  enough  to  live  on,  and  I  may  as 
well  rest.  Good  heavens!  Can  I  ever  rest  with  this  load  upon 
my  shoulders?  I’ll  wait  and  see  what  Marcellus  will  do.  He’ll 
never  give  up  a  cent,  I  know.  I  am  punished  as  I  ought  to  be. 
It  is  just.  I  deserve  it  all.” 

Two  days  later  Marcellus  came  to  the  old  villain’s  office. 

They  glared  at  each  other  like  two  lunatics. 

“We  are  niined!”  groaned  the  lawyer. 

“I  don’t  know  about  being  ruined,”  said  the  gambler,  “but 
we  have  played  and  lost.  I  tried  to  prevent  Carrie  Sedgwick 
from  recognizing  him  by  knocking  him  down.  The  blow  re¬ 
stored  him  to  his  right  mind  and  ruined  everything.” 

“He  has  been  here,  and  to  save  both  of  us  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment  I  made  good  his  whole  fortune  to  him  out  of 
my  own  property.  Of  course,  you  will  return  to  me  what  is 
left  of  your  share.” 

“Of  course  I  won’t!”  i-eplied  the  gambler.  “You  have  made 
more  than  that  out  of  your  management  of  the  estate.  Be¬ 
sides,  you  are  the  cause  of  my  being  cut  off  in  my  father’s 
will.  I  won’t  return  a  dollar.” 

“You  will — you  shall!”  screamed  the  old  lawyer,  springing 
at  him  with  the  mad  fury  of  a  lunatic. 

Marcellus  was  amazed  at  the  fierce  onset. 

There  was  no  other  person  in  the  office  at  the  time,  the 
clerk  having  gone  out  to  lunch. 

To  save  himself,  the  gambler  seized  him  by  the  throat. 

The  long,  bony  fingers  of  the  old  lawyer  closed  around  his 
throat  at  the  same  time. 

Both  clutched  with  such  terrible  ferocity  that  their  eyes 
bulged  out,  their  faces  turned  purple,  and  they  sank  down  to 
the  floor  in  the  throes  of  strangulation. 

Their  grasp  grew  stronger  as  the  terrible  spasms  of  death 
came  on,  and  when  the  clerk  came  back  half  an  hour  later  he 
found  them  both  dead,  clutching  each  other’s  throat  with  such 
terrible  tenacity  that  he  could  not  release  them. 

Of  course  their  tragic  death  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  city.  By  degrees  the  history  of  the  diabolical 
plot  leaked  out.  It  was  a  great  sensation. 

People  read  daily  some  new  developments  in  the  case,  and 
a  number  of  reputations  suffered. 

Doctor  Crabbe  escaped  prosecution  only  because  there  were 
no  witnesses  against  him.  Bertrand  could  not  be  a  witness 
for  the  reason  that  he  could  not  recollect  anything  about  it 
But  while  he  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  law,  he  could  not 
avoid  the  terrible  whip  of  public  opinion.  His  guilt  was  plain, 
and  the  press  and  people  lashed  him  unmercifully. 

Bertrand's  version  of  the  attack  of  the  burglar  in  his  room 
on  that  eventful  night  completely  exonerated  Carrie  Sedg¬ 
wick  from  all  unjust  suspicions,  and  the  district  attorney  so 
declared  in  open  court.  A  host  of  friends  congratulated' her 
on  the  removal  of  the  cloud  that  had  so  long  hung  threat¬ 
eningly  over  her. 

The  Widow  Greene  suffered  such  a  terrible  shock  from  the 
sudden  turn  her  love  affair  had  taken  that  she  was  ill  for  a 
long  time.  ^  The  doctor  declared  that  brain  fever  had  followed 
and  that  the  chances  of  recovery  were  much  against  her. 

But  she  slowly  recovered  and  was  nursed  back  to  life  bv 
kind,  sympathetic  friends. 


In  the  meantime  Bertrand  had  sent  a  trusty  friend  up  there 
to  learn  all  the  particulars  of  his  life  while  on  Widow  Greene’., 
place.  When  he  heard  how  kind  the  fair  widow  had  been  to 
him  he  deeply  regretted  that  he  could  not  i-atify  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  marriage  made  while  he  was  insane. 

But  he  paid  her  physician’s  bill  and  gave  her  a  check  for 
$10,000  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  her  kindness  toward 
him  when  he  was  known  as  another  man. 

She  never  married  again,  for  it  seems  that  she  could  not 
get  over  the  love  she  bore  the  quiet  young  man  who  had  been 
so  faithful  to  her  interests  for  four  long  years.  She  devoted 
herself  to  her  farm  and  good  works,  and  her  farm  soon  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  best  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

Bertrand  was  resolved  to  punish  as  well  as  reward.  He 
gave  the  chief  of  police  as  accurate  a  description  of  the 
masked  burglar  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  To 
him  the  five  years  were  as  nothing.  The  incidents  of  that 
night  were  fresh  in  his  mind. 

“Do  you  know  that  I  thinlj  that  fellow  is  doing  time  up  the 
river?”  the  chief  said.  “His  name  is  Jack  Hubbard,  and  he 
was  sent  up  for  ten  years  for  burglary.  He  used  to  hang 
around  the  stables  a  good  deal,  and - ” 

Bertrand  started,  and  exclaimed: 

“There  was  a  burly,  dark  headed  looking  fellow  seated  in 
the  doorway  when  I  entered  the  stable  that  day  to  pay. for 
that  horse!  I  believe  I  would  know  him  if  I  saw  him  again!” 

“You  can  run  up  to  Sing  Sing  and  take  a  look  at  him  if  you 
wish,”  said  the  chief. 

“Give  me  a  note  to  the  warden  of  the  prison  and  I  mil  go.” 

The  chief  wrote  a  short  note  of  introduction,  and  Bertrand 
took  it  and  went  up  on  the  next  train. 

The  warden  read  the  note  and  then  asked  the  visitor  what 
he  wanted. 

“I  wish  to  see  if  I  can  recognize  in  Jack  Hubbard  the  bur¬ 
glar  who  knocked  me  on  the  head  five  years  ago,”  said  Ber¬ 
trand. 

Cake  a  seat  there,  and  I  will  have  him  brought  in.” 

Bertrand  took  a  seat  and  waited  for  the  appearance  of  the 
prisoner. 

In  a  few  moments  he  came  in,  and  Bertrand  arose  and  con¬ 
fronted  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  of  five  years,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  now  beardless,  Bertrand  recognized  him  as  (the 
man  who  was  sitting  in  the  stable  door  when  he  called  there 
to  pay  for  the  horse. 

“That  was  a  hai-d  blow  you  gave  me,  Hubbard,”  he  said  to 
the  prisoner. 

“Yes,  harder  than  I  intended.  Glad  it  didn’t  do  fer  yer, 
though,”  replied  the  prisoner,  with  a  frankness  that  aston¬ 
ished  both  Bertrand  and  the  warden. 

“So  am  I,”  returned  our  hero,  “but  it  came  near  ruining  a 
young  lady.” 

“Yes,  but  I  was  watching  all  the  time.  If  they  had  come  to 
trial  I  would  have  told  all  and  saved  her.  I  am  not  as  bad  as 
some  think.” 

The  warden  was  a  witness  to  the  confession,  so  Bertrand 
returned  to  the  city  to  wait  for  his  term  to  expire  before  be¬ 
ginning  proceedings  against  him. 

The  warden  also  learned  that  Jack  had,  by  some  means, 
heard  of  Bertrand’s  singular  restoration  to  consciousness,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  confess  his  act  whenever  accused, 
hoping  thus  to  get  off  with  but  light  punishment. 

About  a  year  after  his  recovery  Bei’trand  asked  Carrie 
Sedgwick  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  consented,  and  in  a  few 
months  they  were  married  with  great  eclat  at  Grace  Church. 
It  was  a  very  happy  marriage,  and  two  children  have  come  to 
make  joy  and  sunshine  in  their  home. , 

Mrs.  Sedgwick  also  married  the  same  year,  and  lives  not 
far  from  the  elegant  home  of  her  daughter. 

When  his  term  of  service  in  prison  expired  Jack  Hubbard 
was  tried  for  the  attack  and  burglary  so  closely  connected 
with  our  hero,  and  received  another  sentence  for  a  long  term. 
That  was  the  last  incident  of  the  series  growing  out  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  man  who  was  “Dead  for  Five  Years.”  He  is 
alive  now,  and  as  happy  as  any  one  could  well  wish  to  be. 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “BROKER  BOB-  OR,  THE 
YOUNGEST  OPERATOR  IN  WALL  STREET.” 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


ESCAPED  CONVICT  CAUGHT. 

Irving  Lavea,  the  convict  who  escaped  from  the 
New  York  City  reformatory  at  New  Hampton  re¬ 
cently,  made  the  mistake  of  calling  at  the  home  of 
.Michael  Mell,  one  of  the  keepers,  for  directions  after 
he  had  lost  his  way.  He  was  recaptured  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  cell.  For  a  person  in  such  great  haste 
Lavea  proved  a  slow  traveler.  He  lost  his  way  in 
the  woods,  and,  after  eight  hours’  continual  going-, 
was  caught  one  mile  from  the  spot  where  he  cast 
off  his  overcoat  on  the  prison  lawn  and  fled. 

Emerging  from  the  woods  after  tramping  all 
night,  he  saw  a  light  in  a  house  and  asked  how  to 
get  to  New  York.  He  was  dumbfounded  when 
Keeper  Mell,  off  duty,  came  to  the  door.  Keeper 
Charles  Riker  took  him  back  to  the  institution,  and 
Major  Louis  Lawes,  the  warden,  called  in  the  guards 
and  State  constabulary  troopers  that  were  hunting 
for  him. 


HONORABLE  DISCHARGE  BUTTON. 

The  “honorable  discharge”  emblem  to  be  issued 
by  the  War  Department  will  be  a  bronze  lapel  button 
somewhat  similar  to  the  G.  A.  R.  button.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  distribute  the  button 
free  of  charge  to  all  entitled  to  it.  The  buttons  will 
be  manufactured  only  by  concerns  chosen  by  the 
Government,  which  will  furnish  the  dies  for  their 
manufacture  and  purchase  the  buttons,  thus  obviat¬ 
ing  any  possible  variance  from  the  approved  pattern 
in  design,  color  or  material.  Of  appropriate  and 
artistic  design,  the  button  is  the  result  of  competi¬ 
tion  among  American  artists  and  sculptors,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which 
Charles  Moore  is  chairman  and  the  following  are 
members:  Herbert  Adams,  J.  Alden  Weir,  Charles 
A.  Platt,  William  Mitchell  Kendall,  John  Russell 
Pope,  James  L.  Greenleaf,  and  Col.  C.  S.  Ridley  is 
secretary.  Fifteen  designs  were  submitted  by  the 
commission  for  final  selection  by  the  chief  of  staff. 


WORTH  ONLY  JUNK. 

Distillers  say  that  apparently  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  distilling  properties  in  Kentucky  will  be 
worth  only  their  value  as  junk  when  prohibition  be¬ 
comes  effective.  About  half  of  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  distilleries  is  centered  in  Louisville. 
One  distiller  quoted  the  New  York  owner  of  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  distillery  as  saying  he  purposed  to  plant  ivy 
about  his  property  and  ‘‘there  let  it  stand  in  ruins, 
a  monument  to  the  folly  of  this  generation  for  other 
generations  to  gaze  upon.” 

The  present  prospect  is  said  to  be  that  most  of 


the  small  number  of  breweries  in  Kentucky  will  be 
converted  into  cold-storage  warehouses  or  soft-drink 
manufactories.  But  the  brewers  also'  declare  they 
face  losses. 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  1,000  retail  liquor 
licenses  in  Kentucky  are  held  in  Louisville,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  150  wholesale  liquor  dealers  in  the 
State  are  located  in  Louisville. 


DEAD  SEA  TO  AID  ROAD  BUILDING. 

Ample  quantities  of  bitumen  occur  in  the  Dead 
Sea  region.  It  can  easily  be  gathered  and  prepared 
for  use  in  road-making,  and  there  is  the  advantage 
that  it  will  be  obtainable  at  much  cheaper  rates  than 
those  which  now  obtain  in  the  near  east  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  material  can  best  be  applied  by  means 
of  the  usual  tar-spraying  machine. 

Dead  Sea  bitumen  was  undoubtedly  used  in  an¬ 
cient  times.  It  is  evident  that  the  walls  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were 
joined  with  bituminous  cenients,  and  there  are  bitu¬ 
men-lined  cisterns  in  Syria  of  great  antiquity  which 
are  still  water-tight  and  fit  for  use.  A  road  surface 
treated  with  this  asphalt  according  to  modern  meth¬ 
ods  may  prove  a  most  satisfactory  solution  of  a  very 
troublesome  problem  in  the  near  east,  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  climatic  conditions  and  the  narrow  wheels 
of  vehicles,  the  macadam  road  is  often  a  source  of 
trouble  owing  to  the  dust  that  rises  from  it. 


HOP  GROWERS  GOING  TO  RAISE  FRUIT  NOW. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  the  beer-making 
industry  has  caifsed  thousands  of  farmers  in  New 
York  State,  principally  in  central  New  York,  to  give 
up  growing  hops,  the  principal  flavoring  ingredient 
of  beer.  At  one  time  the  hop  industry  of  New  York 
State  brought  the  farmers  $10,000,000  a  year;  now 
it  amounts  to  only  a  few  thousands. 

Fruit  growing  has  been  substituted  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  formerly  were  in  the  hop  business.  Some  of 
them  hold  that  a  nice  large  Northern  Spy  apple  in 
winter  is  just  as  good  to  quench  thirst  as  is  beer, 
and  there  is  just  as  much  money  in  fruit  "as  there 
was  in  hops;  so  the  farmers  generally  are  satisfied 
with  fruit  growing,  but  not  with  the  law  that  makes 
the  change  necessary. 

William  Hemming,  of  Whitesboro,  is  showing 
what  can  be  done  by  general  farmers  in  growing 
fruit.  From  three  acres  of  apples  last  fall  he  har¬ 
vested  and  sold  more  than  $3,000  worth  of  choice 
fruit.  Careful  pruning  of  the  trees,  thorough  spray¬ 
ing,  with  cultivation  of  the  soil,  bring  the  yield,  he 
says. 
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TREES  GROW  ON  CHINA’S  GREAT  WALL. 

Trees  and  shrubbery  plants  in  the  soil  that  has  been 
accumulating  for  hundreds  of  years  on  the  great 
wall  of  China  are  in  thriving  condition,  some  of 
them  having  grown  to  a  height  of  12  to  18  feet.  This 
method  of  beautifying  the  great  wall  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  movement  for  the  reforestation  of 
the  country,  started  some  time  ago  with  government 
sanction  under  the  direction  of  foreign  experts.  The 
driveway  on  the  great  wall  is  considered  very  much 
improved  with  the  addition  of  trees. 


SEEK  MASTODON  SKELETON. 

The  Spokane  Museum  has  leased  the  160-acre 
Coplan  ranch  near  Rosalia,  Wash.,  and  within  a 
short  time  will  begin  “  prospecting”  for  the  complete 
skeleton  of  one  .  of  the  largest  mastodpns  ever  un¬ 
earthed.  Parts  of  the  skeleton  have  been  located. 
Porter  Brothers,  local  contractors,  have,  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  do  the  excavation  work,  and  are  awaiting 
favorable  weather. 

The  farm,  which  has  a  low,  boggy  place,  has  been 
the'  source  of  several  mastodon  bones  unearthed  in 
past  years.  There  are  several  more  skeletons 
bogged  in  the  place,  it  is  believed,  and  the  one  the 
Spokane  Museum  hopes  to  recover  complete  will 
stand  14  feet  high,  with  tusks  extending  about  10 
feet  from  the  jaws.  This  will  equal  in  size  the 
largest  mastodon  ever  unearthed,  which  was  found 
on  this  same  farm  in  1878  and  how  is  on  exhibition 
at  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Chicago. 


ROBBER  SHOT  WITH  GUN  WHICH  VICTIM 

STRIKES. 

Two  men  walked  into  the  tailor  shop  of  Louis 
A„aron  at  2892  Eighth  avenue,  New  York  City,  at 
9  o’clock  the  other  night,  and  one  inquired  as  to 
business,  while  the  other  walked  about  the  store. 

“You  seem  to  be  pretty  prosperous,”  one  of  the 
duo  finally  remarked. 

“Only  fairly  so,”  answered  Aaron,  who  scented 
trouble. 

Suddenly  the  two  men  pushed  the  tailor  against 
the  wall.  One  of  them  drew  a  revolver  and,  pointing 
it  in  Aaron’s  face,  commanded : 

“Give  us  your  money,  and  give  it  to  us  quick. 
If  you  raise  an  outcry  I’ll  blow  the  top  of  your  head 
off.” 

The  second  intruder  started  toward  their  intended 
victim  to  search  him.  The  tailor  suddenly  raised 
his  hand,  struck  the  revolver  and  it  went  off,  a  bul¬ 
let  lodging  in  the  right  eye  of  die  second  robber. 
The  first  man  then  quickly  pushed  the  revolver  into 
his  pocket,  rushed  up  Eighth  avenue  and  disap¬ 


peared.  The  injured  man  struggled  to  the  street 
and  fell  on  the  sidewalk.  He  was  carried  into  a 
drug  store,  from  which  an  ambulance  was  called 
from  St.  Laurence  Hospital.  Dr.  Finnegan  said  the 
robber  could  not  live. 

From  papers  found  on  his  person  he  is  believed 
to  be  R.  Sherlock,  82  years  old,  living  in  East  12th 
street. 


ELECTRIC  SCHOOL  FOR  NAVAL  MEN. 

The  navy  needs  for  its  ships  highly  qualified  elec¬ 
tricians  to  care  for  the  intricate  and  expensive  ap¬ 
paratus  which  is  so  essential  to  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  modern  battleship.  For  the  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty,  who  are  American  citizens,  able  to  read  and 
write  legibly  and  who  understand  arithmetic,  in¬ 
cluding  square  and  cube  root  and  proportions,  and 
have  been  electricians  by  trade  or  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  an  established  course  in  electricity  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  time,  the  navy  maintains  an  elec¬ 
trical  school  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

The  electrical  school  is  on  the  site  of  the  James¬ 
town  exposition  grounds,  and  is  eight  miles  north  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  The  situation  is  an  ideal  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  naval  traditions,  as  it  overlooks 
the  historic  Hampton  Roads,  wThere  the  Merrimac 
and  the  Monitor  engaged  in  their  famous  combat. 
The  grand  American  fleet  assembles  in  the  same 
roadstead  and  the  ships  may  be  visited  by  students  - 
at  the  school  on  visiting  days.  Norfolk  also  con¬ 
tains  many  places  of  historic  interest. 

The  course  given  at  the  electrical  school  is  mod¬ 
ern  in  every  respect  and  covers  a  period  of  thirty- 
two  weeks.  The  school  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  instruction  machinery,  regardless  of  cost. 
The  instruction  consists  of  lectures  by  practical  navy 
chief  electricians  who  have  had  years  of  experience 
at  sea.  Everything  that  an  electrician  should  know, 
from  the  elementary  theory; of  electricity  to  the  care 
and  repair  of  the  apparatus  aboard  ship,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  course  of  instruction.  The  lectures 
given  by  the  chief  electricians  are  followed  by  prac¬ 
tical  experiments  in  laboratories  and  workshops.  At 
the  completion  of  the  course  the  students  are  re¬ 
garded  as  full-fledged  electricians  and  are  sent  to  sea 
with  the  rating  of  petty  officers. 

It  was  thought  in  the  spring  of  last  year  that  if 
the  students  could  obtain  actual  experience  with  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus  aboard  ship  while  they  were  study¬ 
ing,  the  course  would  be  of  greater  value  to  them,  1 
so  a  regular  fighting  ship  will  be  for  their  use  during 
the  last  eight  weeks.  The  ship  is  235  feet  long  and 
38  feet  beam.  It  will  have  three  decks,  containing 
lecture-rooms,  reading-rooms  and  living  quarters 
for  160  men. 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 


SURGEONS  WORKED  WONDERS  DURING  THE 

WAR. 

Notwithstanding  the  devilish  ingenuity  shown  by 
the  Germans  in  adding  new  horrors  to  war  and  the 
prevalence  of  infected  wounds,  the  proportion  of 
killed  to  wounded  has  been  materially  lowered  by 
medical  science,  says  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  In  earlier  days,  we  are  told 
by  Woods  Hutchinson  in  his  popular  presentation 
of  the  work  of  “The  Doctor  in  War,”  five  were  killed 
in  battle  to  from  ten  to  twelve  who  died  of  wounds. 
In  our  Civifcwar  67,000  were  killed  and  43,000  died 
of  wounds.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  war  47,000  were 
killed  outright  and  only  11,000  died  of  'wounds.  In 
the  British  army  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war  90  per  cent  of  the  wounded  who  lived  to  reach 
the  ambulance  recovered,  95  per  cent  of  those  who 
reached  casualty  clearing  stations  recovered,  and 
of  those  who  reached  base  hospitals  in  England 
98  per  cent  regained  their  health. 


THINK  HE’S  LOST  BOY. 

The  war  has  resulted  in  the  finding  of  Eddie 
Adams,  who  -was  kidnaped  from  his  home  in  Kane, 
Pa.,  on  April  16,  1910,  it  is  believed.  The  parents 
of  young  Adams,  who  was  only  nine  years  old  when 
he  disappeared,  have  received  word  that  strength¬ 
ens  the  hope  the  boy  has  been  found. 

The  word,  it  is  said,  came  from  Italy  through  a 
Red  Cross  nurse,  who  discovered  the  identity  of  the 
lost  boy  among  the  native  soldiers  in  a  base  hos¬ 
pital  in  that  country.  While  dressing  the  wounds 
of  a  young  soldier  she  discovered  that  he  wasn’t  an 
Italian,  though  he  fought  in  the  Italian  army.  Fur¬ 
ther  investigation  revealed  that  he  was  an  American 
and  that  he  had  left  home  when  a  small  boy.  He 
remembered  his -own  name  and  the' town  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  he  had  lived,  both  of  which  corre¬ 
spond  with  that  of  Ed  Adams  of  Kane.  After  the 
boy’s  disappearance  it  was  learned  that  he  was 
taken  away  by  an  Italian.  A  nation-wide  search 
was  instituted,  but  no  trace  of  the  lad  was  ever 
found. 


SQUIRRELS  KILL  CROPS. 

The  farm  bureaus  of  fifteen  counties  in  Idaho,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  year  treated 
266,068  acres  of  land  with  poisoned  bait  to  kill 
ground  squirrels.  According  to  the  estimates  of 
the  farmers  benefited  $1,168,074  worth  of  crops  were 
saved,  at  a  cost  of  $30,920. 

I  n  Bear  Lake  County,  following  the  squirrel  erad¬ 
ication  campaign,  the  local  bounty  office  recorded 
the  receipt  of  136,500  squirrel  tails.  In  Bingham 
County  one  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau  reported 


he  had  received  $49.74  bounty  on  the  presentation 
of  2,487  squirrel  tails.  These  were  killed  by  the 
use  of  only  $1.70  worth  of  strychnine  and  saccharine. 
He  saved  his  crops  besides. 

In  Blaine  County  the  farmers  report  a  saving  of 
$20  for  every  dollar  expended  and  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  have  increased  their  appropriation  for 
this  work  of  poisoning  squirrels  from  $300  for  1918 
to  $3,500  for  1919. 


NEW  THINGS. 

A  rubber  suction  cone  to  manipulate  the  chest 
walls  of  an  unconscious  person  is  the  chief  feature 
of  new  resuscitation  apparatus  which  can  be  used 
by  the  inexperienced. 

*  *  * 

Airplane  mail,  freight  and,  eventually,  passenger 
service  between  the  principal  cities  of  Brazil  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  promoters  who  have  been  granted  a  govern¬ 
ment  concession. 

*  *  * 

To  permit  a  window  to  be  left  open  without  danger 
of  injury  to  a  room  when  it  rains  a  canvas  trough 
to  be  fastened  to  a  window-sill  to  catch  the  water 
has  been  invented. 

*  sf=  * 

A  sleigh  used  .for  coasting  on  Swiss  mountain 
roads  is  equipped  with  both  runners  and  wheels, 
either  of  which  can  be  lowered  to  the  ground  by  lev¬ 
ers  operated  by  its  driver. 

*  *  * 

Jointed  street  lamp-posts,  the  upper  sections  of 
which  can  be  lowered  for  trimming  lights  without 

the  use  of  a  ladder,  have  been  invented  in  Europe. 

*  *  * 

A  new  cork-puller  looks  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  the 
loops  of  the  handles  parting  to  spread  the  points 

after  the  latter  are  inserted  through  a  cork. 

*  *  * 

To  permit  a  woman’s  hands  to  be  free  to  arrange 
her  hair  a  mirror  has  been  invented  by  a  French¬ 
man  that  is  supported  by  a  bracket  held  in  the 
mouth. 

*  *  * 

An  attachment  has  been  patented  for  revolving 
doors  which  "as  a  person  touches  the  hand-rails 
switches  current  into  an  electric  motor  to  rotate 
them. 

*  *  * 

Patents  have  been  issued  in  England  for  a  process 
for  making  high-speed  steel  without  the  use  of  tung¬ 
sten,  molybdenum,  cobalt  or  vanadium  as  an  alloy. 

*  *  * 

For  edibles  served  in  glasses  a  glass  has  been  in¬ 
vented  with  a  sort  of  pocket  on  one  side  to  hold  a 
spoon. 
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LUCKY  JOE  BROWN 
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THE  SMARTEST  BOY  IN  NEW  YORK 


By  J.  P.  RICHARDS 


(A  serial  story) 

CHAPTER  X  (Continued). 

“We  must  be  going,”  he  said.  “I  am  sorry  about 
your  Prescenius  Niger,  Mr.  Margett,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  a  very  lucky  man  as  it  is.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  suppose  you  may  think  so,  but  you 
know  yourself  how  valuable  those  pieces  are,  Rus¬ 
sell.  Without  them  my  collection  is  simply  ruined.” 

“Well,  we  must  go.” 

“Wait!  Do  you  believe  this  young  man’s  story, 
Russell?  You  are  sure  he  is  not  the  thief?” 

'‘I  believe  his  story,  yes,”  replied  the  dealer  coldly. 
“If  I  had  thought  him  the  thief  I  should  have  sent 
for  a  policeman  and  had  him  arrested.” 

“Yes,  yes;  just  so.  Well,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  do 
something  for  him.  Young  man,  what’s  your  name?” 

“Joe  Brown,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Yes,  yes.  Joe  Brown.  I  shall  remember  the 
name.” 

He  took  out  his  pocketbook  and  extracted  a  five- 
dollar  bill  from  an  enormous  wad  and  handed  it 
to  Joe. 

Now,  another  would  have  rejected  such  a  beg¬ 
garly  reward. 

But  Joe  had  prepared  his  mind  for  just  such  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  satisfied  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
miser  and  he  determined  to  take  whatever  came  his 
way. 

So  he  took  the  bill  without  thanking  Mr.  Margett 
and  coolly  pocketed  it. 

Russell  and  he  then  withdrew,  neither  of  them  re¬ 
ceiving  one  word  of  thanks  for  the  great  service 
they  had  rendered  this  singular  man. . 

Russell  was  furious  when  they  got  outside. 

“Why,  confound  him,”  he  cried.  “Whoever  came 
up  against  such  meanness.  That  man  is  worth  a 
million  at  least.  If  I  had  been  you  I  would  have 
flung  that  money  in  his  face ;  and  here  I  am  out  the 
price  of  the  cab,  to  say  nothing  of  lost  time.  Next 
time  I  have  anything  he  wants  I’ll  make  him  pay  for 
it,  you  bet.  I  knew  he  was  close,  but  I  never  imag¬ 
ined  he  was  so  mean  as  this.” 

“Let  me  pay  for  the  cab  with  the  five,”  laughed 
Joe,  “then  at  least  you  will  be  square.” 

But  Russell  would  not  hear  to  this. 

He  dismissed  the  cab  and  asked  Joe  which  way 
he  was  going. 

“Any  way,”  replied  Joe.  “I  am  looking  for  a  job. 
It  don’t  make  much  difference  where  I  go.” 

“Come  back  to  the  office  with  me,  then,”  said 
Russell.  “For  a  boy  to  find  a  job  in  New  York  in 


these  days  is  no  easy  matter.  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  you  further.  I  feel  like  thirty  cents  about  this 
business.  If  I  hadn’t  been-  fool  enough  to  make  you 
give  up  those  coins  offhand  we  might  both  of  us 
squeezed  enough  out  of  that  old  hunks  to  pay  us  for 
our  trouble.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JOE  STRIKES  A  JOB. 

On  his  way  back  to  Mr.  Russell’s  old  curiosity  shop 
Joe  told  his  simple  story. 

But  not  one  wTord  did  he  mention  concerning  the 
jewelry  deal. 

Joe  was  too  smart  for  that.  Q 

He  preferred  to  pose  as  a  poor  boy  seeking  a  job. 

“Come  upstairs,”  said  Mr.  Russell  when  they 
reached  his  building,  “and  I’ll  give  you  a  letter  to 
my  brother-in-law.  He  was  saying  something  the 
other  night  about  wanting  a  smart  boy  for  special 
work.  I  don’t  know  if  you  will  be  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  him,  but  there  is  no  harm  trying.” 

“I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  you,  sir,”  replied  Joe. 

The  letter  which  he  received  was  addressed  to 
“Mr.  Isaac  Ludlum,  No.  —  North  Sixth  street, 
Brooklyn.” 

Russell  gave  Joe  no  hint  as  to  what  the  nature 
of  the  work  required  of  him  would  be. 

And  yet  Joe  was  smart  enough  to  see  that  he 
knew — he  felt  sure  of  it,  and  he  wondered  why  the 
coin  dealer  did  not  tell  him. 

However,  he  determined  to  see  the  matter  through. 

“I  don’t  want  to  live  on  my  capital,”  he  .said  to 
himself.  “I’ve  got  to  get  to  work,  and  I  don’t 
know  that  it  makes  so  very  much  difference  what 
at,  so  long  as  it  pays  well.” 

Mr.  Russell  had  given  Joe  particular  directions 
as  to  how  to  get  to  North  Sixth  street,  which  lies 
in  the  Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn. 

But  in  spite  of  this  Joe  took  the  wrong  car,  and 
left  it  at  North  Sixth  street  and  Kent  avenue  and  had 
a  Jong  walk  to  reach  his  number. 

By  the  time  he  got  to  it  he  was  ready  to  vote 
North  Sixth  street  about  the  meanest  he  had  yet 
struck. 

It  was  a  region  of  factories  and  dirty  frame  tene¬ 
ments. 

In  one  section  Joe  came  up  against  a  number  of 
small  shops  kept  by  Chinamen. 

The  street  was  swarming  with  children.  It  was 
altogether  a  discouraging  neighborhood  and  Joe  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  whether  he  cared  about  working  for 
Mr.  Ludlum  after  all. 

When  he  finally  reached  the  number  he  found  that 
it  was  attached  to  the  door  of  a  large  factory  where 
they  made  brass  goods. 

Joe  did  not  go  blundering  about  as  another  coun¬ 
try  boy  would  have  done. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AFTER  BLACK  DIAMONDS 

- OK - 

THE  BOYS  OF  COAL  SHAFT  NO.  3 

By  WILLIAM  WADE 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  VI  (Continued). 

‘•Don’t  fix  up  anything  much,  mother  dear,”  he 
Laid  as  he  stalled  out  to  wash  up  for  the  evening. 
“You  see,  I  am  going  downtown  for  a  little  while 
and  you’ve  had  your  dinner.  Really,  I’m  not 

hungry.” 

So,  when  the  boy  had  cleaned  himself  thoroughly 
and  had  dressed  for  the  evening,  putting  on  a  neat 
suit  of  store-made  clothes,  he  started  out  to  join  his 
partner,  Jim  Norcross. 

“Gee!  You’re  looking  mighty  fine  this  evening!” 
exclaimed  Jim,  catching  sight  of  the  natty  black  suit 
which  Robert  was  wearing  this  night. 

“Nothing  but  the  same  old  suit  I  used  to  wear  last 
spring,”  answered  Robert,  looking  down  at  the  neat 
trousers,  which  hung  almost  perfectly. 

Catching  step,  they  started  slowly  for  the  business 
section  of  the  town,  for  it  was  not  yet  dark  and 
they  would  reach  there  quite  a  bit  before  evening 
fell  upon  them. 

“A  mighty  pretty  day,”  said  Robert,  looking  far 
into  the  west  and  noting  the  glow  of  the  dying  sun 
against  the  sky. 

“Something  we  don’t  enjoy  but  once  a  week,  eh?” 
said  Jim. 

“And  even  then  we’re  wishing  that  Monday  was 
here  so  that  we  could  be  back  at  work  digging  the 
coal  out  of  the  veins  and  loading  it  upon  cars. 
Money!  money!  That’s  what  we’re  all  after,  day 
and  night!” 

“Well,  why  not?”  asked  Jim.  “Everyone  else  on 
earth  is  after  it — wThy  n6t  we  fellows?  By  George! 
we  work  for  it!  We  earn  every  cent  that  we  get 
in  our  envelopes.” 

“You’re  right  about  that,  Jim,”  replied  Robert. 
“We  earn  what  we  get.” 

They  crossed  the  railroad  tracks  and  started  up¬ 
town  past  the  first  stores  of  the  business  section. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs  far  down 
the  paved  street,  the  yelling  of  several  men,  and 
the  two  boys  turned  to  see  a  vehicle  coming  along 
at  a  fearful  pace,  the  horse  leaping  far  and  fast, 
his  hoofs  striking  fire  on  the  vitrified  pavement  at 
every  stride. 

Robert’s  quick  eyes  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance  and  he  recognized  the  occupant  of  the  ve¬ 
il  ich*.  It  was  the  young  lady  he  had  s$en  that  after¬ 
noon  talking  with  Will  Merlin! 

.She  was  holding  on  to  the  dashboard  of  the  phae¬ 
ton,  while  the  horse  leaped  straight  ahead,  bound 


up  the  center  of  the  street,  where  many  wagons 
and  buggies  were  moving  in  both  directions. 

Robert  darted  to  the  curbing,  looked  at  the  com¬ 
ing  horse  and  wondered  if  it  would  come  ahead  or 
would  take  a  sudden  wild  notion  to  veer. 

Past  the  railroad  tracks  it  came,  the  buggy 
bouncing  up  and  down  as  the  wheels  hit  the  raised 
tracks. 

Robert  jumped  from  the  curbing  to  the  center  of 
the  street,  and  then  he  tunied  to  go  with  the  fleet 
animal.  He  would  let  it  catch  up! 

Racing  along  at  a  terrible  pace,  the  animal  came 
abreast  of  the  boy,  and  then,  with  a  fearful  clutch 
through  the  air,  he  reached  for  the  bridle,  gripped 
it  firmly,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  dragged  com¬ 
pletely  from  his  feet  into  the  air! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ETTA  INTERESTED  IN  HER  RESCUER. 

•# 

“Runaway!  Stop  the  runaway!” 

Up  and  down  the  street  the  cry  went,  hurled  from 
one  throat  to  another  as  anxious  men  and  women 
saw  the  leaping  steed  making  for  the  center  of  the 
town. 

Then  deep,  gasping  breaths  were  drawn  as  they 
saw  the  nervy  young  boy  rush  into  the  street  and 
grasp  the  bridle  of  the  plunging  animal. 

The  girl  still  hung  to  the  dashboard,  looking  now 
at  the  young  man  at  the  horse’s  head  who  was  lifted 
from  his  feet  and  tossed  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
his  feet  dragging  one  instant,  then  lifted  clear  of 
the  ground  at  the  next,  his  hold  never  relaxing  on 
the  bridle. 

Jim  Norcross,  realizing  the  danger  into  which  his 
chum  had  dashed,  raced  down  the  street  to  get  to 
the  other  side. 

Robert’s  feet  touched  the  ground  again,  and  he 
made  a  flying  leap  through  the  air,  trying  to  get  to 
the  back  of  the  animal. 

His  knee  struck  the  shaft  a  severe  blow,  but  man¬ 
aged  to  remain  where  it  was,  and  before  the  crowd 
knew  what  was  going  on  Robert  had  thrown  his 
other  foot  up,  wTas  astride  the  horse,  and  both  hands 
were  down  at  the  sides  to  grasp  the  bridle. 

“Whoa,  old  man!  Whoa!”  spoke  Robert  quietly. 

They  had  traveled  a  full  block  and  a  half  before 
Robert  felt  the  slightest  diminution  of  speed.  Then 
the  horse,  worn  by  its  futile  attempt  to  be  free,  grad¬ 
ually  decreased  its  speed,  and  men  running  out  to 
the  middle  of  the  street  were  able  to  throw  up 
their  hands  and  stop  the  animal. 

“There!”  and  Robert  threw  himself  off  the  horse 
while  it  was  still  prancing,  frightened  and  anxious. 

Without  a  thought  for  the  animal  now,  he  stepped 
quickly  back  to  the  phaeton,  which  was  luckily  un¬ 
injured,  and  lifted  the  young  lady  out  of  the  vehicle. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

,  A  straw  hat  valued  at  $1,000  is  worn  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  fashionable  cafe  at  Merienbad,  Bohemia. 
It  is  woven  of  straws  through  which  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  have  at  various  times  imbibed  cool¬ 
ing  drinks  dispensed  in  the  owner’s  establishment. 
For  many  years  this  king  worshiper  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  straws  from  the  royal  lips,  scorning  mere 
nobles  or  statesmen.  When  the  collection  was  large 
enough  the  hat  was  manufactured. 


Blackberries  thrive  more  luxuriantly  in  Australia 
than  in  Europe  or  America,  their  growth  being  so 
rapid  that  in  many  places  they  are  regarded  as  an 
agricultural  pest.  Like  the  first  rabbits,  ^he  orig¬ 
inal  blackberry  vines  have  grown  and  multiplied  uib 
til  they  bid  fair  to  cover  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  bushes  are  not  cultivated — they  can  look  after 
themselves,  as  many  Australian  agriculturists  are 
painfully  aware — but  the  jam  made  from  their  fruit 
is  sufficiently  tempting  to  make  one  forget  their  un¬ 
welcome  presence  on  the  farm. 


What  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  fir  tree  in  the 
country  has  been  found  in  the  Olympic  national  for¬ 
est,  Seattle,  Wash.,  by  a  ranger,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  Forest  Bureau.  The  tree  has  1,350 
rings  of  growth,  one  ring  for  each  year,  which  would 
make  the  big  stick  well  over  1,000  years  old.  The 
oldest  recorded  fir  up  to  this  record-breaker  had 
740  annual  rings.  Buying  of  timber  in  national  for¬ 
ests  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  on  the  increase, 
according  to  the  reports  issued  by  the  bureau,  which 
estimates  the  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  as  more  than  half  what  they  were  for  the  en¬ 
tire  previous  fiscal  year. 


On  a  furlough,  visiting  his  mother,  at  30  St.  John 
street,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Warren  Miller,  chief  water- 
tender  of  the  United  States  steamer  Davis,  told  of 


dog-skin  being  grafted  on  his  legs  from  his  knees 
to  his  toes.  He  said  he  was  on  the  destroyer  Shaw 
October  9,  when  the  ship  was  rammed  by  the  Aqui- 
tania  and  cut  in  half.  He  stated  that  51  men  and 
officers  were  lost,  and  that  he  was  the  only  survivor, 
being  picked  up  by  the  United  States  steamer  Dun¬ 
can,  unconscious  on  a  pile  of  wreckage,  a  day  later, 
and  taken  to  Portland,  England,  for  treatment.  Sur¬ 
geons  found,  besides  burns  which  required  the 
grafting  of  the  dog-skin  on  his  legs,  that  his  left 
arm  w-as  broken  and  three  ribs  fractured.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  the  dog-skin  grafting  was  a  success  in 
every  particular  and  that  he  has  fully  recovered 
from  his  other  injuries. 

. - »<«  -KWBw  «  C 

GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

“Willie,”  said  the  teacher  of  the  juvenile  class, 
“what  is  the  term  ‘etc.’  used  for?”  “It  is  used  to 
make  people  believe  that  we  know  a  lot  more  than 
we  really  do,”  replied  the  bright  youngster. 


“My  father  is  a  captain  in  the  army,”  said  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy  in  blue,  “and  whatever  he  says  the  men  have 
to  do  it.”  “That’s  nuthin’!”  retorted  the  boy  in  the 
red  sweater.  “My  old  man’s  a  janitor.” 


Goldsmith — Would  you  like  any  name  or  motto  en¬ 
graved  on  it,  sir?  Customer  (who  has  chosen  an  en¬ 
gagement  ritig) — Ye-yes-um,  “Augustus  to  Irene.” 
And — ah — look  here,  don’t — ah — cut  Irene  very 
deep. 


George — I  wonder  why  it’s  so  easy  to  get  engaged 
to  a  girl  in  the  summer?  Jack — I  just  tell  you  what, 
George,  after  a  girl  sees  herself  in  a  summer  board¬ 
ing-house  looking-glass  she’ll  accept  most  anybody. 


Superintendent  (moodily) — We  will  have  to  aban¬ 
don  our  trolley  to  Branchville.  President — What’s 
the  matter?  Superintendent — No  passengers.  The 
people  living  along  the  line  have  all  been  killed. 


Said  the  man  as  he  entered  the  clothing  store: 
“I  bought  this  suit  here  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  and 
it  is  rusty-looking  already.”  “Well,”  replied  the 
clothing  dealer,  “I  guaranteed  it  to  wear  like  iron, 
didn’t  I?” 

\ 

A  soldier  was  brought  into  the  field  hospital  suf¬ 
fering  from  many  wounds.  The  doctor  asked  his  na¬ 
tionality.  “Sure,  I’m  half  an  Irishman,”  was  the 
reply.  “And  what’s  the  other  half?”  “Holes  and 
bandages.” 


“General,”  cried  the  orderly,  riding  up  in  great 
excitement,  “our  left  wing  is  gone.”  “Then  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  fly,”  replied  the  general  thought¬ 
fully.  “However,  we  should  not  forget  that  our  legs 
are  left.”  Thereupon  he  led  the  way. 
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A  FE  W GOOD 


CHINESE  DO  BIG  TRADE  IN  FIRECRACKERS. 

China*  invented  gunpowder  and  popularized  fire¬ 
crackers.  The  cheapest  kind  of  firecracker  is  made 
of  gunpowder  rolled  up  in  coarse  bamboo  paper 
with  a  covering  of  red  paper,  red  being  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  as  bringing  good  luck.  Alum  is  used 
to  neutralize  the  smoke.  The  Canton  district  is  the 
center  of  this  industry.  The  Chinese  seem  to  use 
firecrackers  upon  every  occasion — to  speed  a  part-i 
ing  guest,  in  wedding  celebrations,  on  festivals  and  | 
birthdays,  and  to  dispel  evil  and  bring  good  omens. 
China  exports  about  $3,000,000  worth  a  year. 


SAVING  IN  CLOTHING  REPAIRS. 

An  estimated  saving  of  $30,528,218  on  shoe,  hat 
and  clothing  repairs  in  camps  and  cantonments  of 
the  United  States  from  April  1,  1918,  to  December 
31,  1918,  is  shown  by  a  summary  of  all  such  repairs, 
prepared  by  the  statistical  division  in  the  office  of 
the  director  of  purchase  and  storage.  The  total  cost 
of  the  repair  work  was  $7,103,940,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  articles  made  serviceable  $37,632,158. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  the  re¬ 
paired  articles  when  new  was  $53,960,163,  the  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  by  the  newly-established 
reclamation  service  was  more  than  50  per  cent. 


CANDY  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  made  surplus  6,000,- 
000  cans  which  had  been  manufactured  especially 
for  shipping  hard  bread.  The  end  of  trench  war¬ 
fare  eliminated  the  need  of  hard  bread  in  tin  cans 
and  so  study  had  to  be  made  as  to  the  disposition 
of  this  large  number  of  tins.  The  subsistence  divi¬ 
sion  solved  the  'problem  by  using  the  tins  for  ship¬ 
ping  candies  and  by  supplying  the  can  five  or  six 
cents  will  be  saved  on  each  pound  of  candy  pur¬ 
chased.  The  March  requirements  of  hard  candies 
totaled  1,800,000  pounds,  the  saving  by  supplying 
the  cans  being  $90,000.  There  yet  remain  over  4,- 
000,000  hard  bread  cans  to  be  used  for  candy,  which 
in  the  next  few  months  will  result  in  the  saving  of 
8290,000  on  candy  to  the  Government.  Due  to  the 
number  of  purchases  of  candy  made  for  the  army 
during  the  last  three  months  a  complete  system  of 
inspection  for  all  kinds  of  candy  has  been  instituted 
by  the  subsistence  division.  The  purchases  during 
this  period  were  in  excess  of  20,000,000  pounds. 
Analyses  are  being  made  of  samples,  from  all  fac¬ 
tories  making  candy  for  the  army  apd  checks  are 
made  against  all  deliveries,  insuring  pure  product 
for  use  of  the  troops.  In  addition  to  the  analyses 
orders  have  been  issued  that  special  'investigations 
be  made  of  all  plants  making  candy  for  the  army. 

Lta. .  ’  < 


POISONING  OF  SHOES  BY  BODY  BLACK. 

A  warning  against  certain  poisonous  dangers  in¬ 
volved  in  a  visit  to  the  corner  shoe-shining  stand  is 
contained  in  a  recent  article  of  a  military  nature  by 
Dr.  R.  E.  Stifel  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

July  18,  1918,  a  patient  was  admitted  to  the  base 
hospital  of  Camp  Johnston  in  an  alarming  state  of 
cyanosis.  His  finger  nails  and  lips  were  a  deep  blue, 
almost  black,  yet  he  complained  of  no  special  dis¬ 
comfort.  The  condition  was  first  noted  by  friends 
of  the  patient,  who  himself  would  not  have  known 
that  he  was  ill.  With  rest  in  bed  and  catharsis  the 
patient  quickly  regained  his  normal  color,  so  that 
he  was  well  in  24  hours. 

Following  this  initial  case  in  Jifiy  other  cases  oc¬ 
curred,  in  all  of  which  the  patients  recovered 
promptly,  usually  in  12  hours,  by  rest  in  bed  and 
catharsis.  Many,  however,  complained  of  headache, 
nausea,  dizziness  and  general  malaise. 

Most  of  them  were  positive  they  had  had  their 
shoes  dyed  the  day  they  became  ill  or  had  worn 
newly-dyed  shoes  on  that  day.  One  man  stated  vol¬ 
untarily  that  his  shoes  were  distasteful  to  him  after 
he  had  left  the  hospital.  They  all  had  the  work  done 
at  “ Tony’s”  bootblack  stand  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  dye  was  found  to  be  a  dark  bro^yn,  oily  liquid 
with  a  pleasant  almond  odor,  which  soon  became  suf¬ 
focating.  Some  of  it  was  tried  on  white  mice.  It 
was  found  that  eight  drops  on  cotton,  placed  in  an 
open  half-pint  jar  containing  a  white  mouse,  killed 
the  animal  in  four  or  five  hours.  It  now  seemed  im¬ 
portant  to  try  the  dye  on  a  human  being.  This  was 
done,  dyeing  a  pair  of  shoes  with  some  of  “Tony's” 
preparation.  After  wearing  the  shoes  four  hours  a 
feeling  of  nausea,  headache  and  visual  disturbances 
were  noticeable. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  dye,  explosive  works 
and  pharmaceutic  laboratory  showed  the  presence 
of  nitrobenzene,  also  called  nitrobenzol,  and,  in  trade, 
oil  of  mirbane.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  with  the  odor  of 
bitter  almonds,  which  sometimes  produces  poisoning 
in  the  coal-tar  color  industries,  later  confirmed  by 
the  department  laboratories,  poisoning  whose  symp¬ 
toms  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache,  vertigo, 
tinnitus,  visual  disturbances,  local  burning  sensa¬ 
tion,  dyspnoea  and  marked  cyanosis  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  methemoglobin.  The  presence  of  nitro¬ 
benzene  in  a  shoe  dye  was  not  surprising  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  shoe  dyes 
and  polishes  in  this  country,  since  such  dyes  contain 
anilin  made  from  nitrobenzene.  This  firm  had  never 
heard  of  poisoning  as  a  result  of  wearing  dyed  shoes. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  these  dyes  are  soon 
lost  from  the  shoes.  In  three  or  four  days  after 
the  shoes  have  been  dyed  it  is  apparently  safe  to 
wear  them. 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


NEVER  SAW  A  MOVIE. 

John  Harris,  75  years  of  age, 
has  retired  as  keeper  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  Island  lighthouse  after  a 
service  of  47  years.  He  had 
never  seen  a  moving  picture 
show,  ridden  in  an  automobile, 
seen  a  city  electrically  lighted 
after  dark,  or  eaten  in  a  night 
restaurant.  During  the  entire 
47  years  he  was  absent  from  his 
post  only  five  days.  Now  he  is 
on  the  pension  roll  and  has 
moved  with  Mrs.  Harris  into 
Salem,  Mass. 

SAW  HORSE  IN  FRANCE. 

Roy  Dooley,  a  young  Paris 
(Mo.)  farmer,  living  near  Hun- 
newell,  sold  off  his  farm  horses 
and  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
army  nearly  two  years  ago.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  here, 
while  serving  in  France,  Dooley 
saw  a  French  soldier  leading  a 
familiar  horse  down  the  road. 
He  stopped  the  soldier  and  was 
told  it  was  an  American  horse 
bought  for  the  French  cavalry. 
Dooley  said  the  horse  recognized 
him  as  its  former  owner. 


JUNK  YARD  FENCE  SAVED 

$200. 

A  Shawnee  County  (Kansas) 

.  farmer,  William  T.  Stock,  has 
more  than  two  miles  of  fence  in 
which  the  posts  are  all  iron  bed 


rails  bought  from  Topeka  junk 
dealers.  He  paid  from  5  to  7  1-2 
cents  apiece, for  them  and  esti¬ 
mates  he  has  a  permanent  fence 
at  a  saving  of  $200.  Stock  does 
a  good  deal  of  junk  yard  shop¬ 
ping.  He  has  an  automobile 
trailer  made  from  an  old  spring 
wagon,  salvaged  automobile 
wheels  and  home-made  axles, 
hubs  and  spindles. 


HUMPBACK  SALMON  ON 
THE  COAST  OF  MAINE. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  con¬ 
tinues  its  effort  to  acclimatize 
the  humpback  or  pink  salmon  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  and  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  encouraging  re¬ 
sults.  An  extensive  planting  of 
fmgerlings,  from  a  shipment  of 
1,000,000  eggs  from  Puget 
Sound,  was  made  last  spring  in 
Dennys  and  Pembroke  rivers. 
The  bureau  reports  that  many 
thousand  humpbacks  entered 
rivers  in  eastern  Maine  in  Au¬ 
gust,  September  and  October, 
1917,  and  specimens  have  been 
taken  weighing  10  1-2  pounds. 
It  is  stated  that  the  humpback  in 
its  new  environment  retains  its 
Pacific  habit  of  proceeding  to  the 
ocean  shortly  after  it  begins  to 
swim,  and  returning  to  the  riv¬ 
ers  to  spawn  and  die  at  two 
years. 
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FUN  AND  AMUSEMENT 

OH,  BOY!  ANYBODY  CAN 
NOW  IMITATE  BIRDS, 
FOWLS,  ANIMALS,  STEAM¬ 
BOAT  WHISTLES,  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS,  ETC.,  with 
mouth  and  hands.  New  book, 
“Mimicry  simplified’’  (illus¬ 
trated),  reveals  how.  Surpris¬ 
ingly  easy.  37  imitations 
complete,  25  cents,  postpaid. 
Address  all  orders  to 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  Dept.  5, 

No.  165  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


¥"■7  X  TP  XT'  VAVAltv  U  A 


MAGIC  MIRROR. 

Fat  and  lean  funny  faces.  By 
looking  in  these  mirrors  upright 
your  features  become  narrow  and 
elongated.  Look  into  it  sidewise 
and  your  phiz  broadens  out  in 
the  most  comical  manner.  Size 
3 ft  x  2V4  inches,  in  a  handsome 
imitation  morocco  case. 

Price,  10  cents  each,  postpaid. 


i/>o  ntr  aoj  C  + 


STAR  AND  CRESCSNT 
PUZZLE. 

The  puzzle  is  to  separate 
the  one  star  from  the 
linked  star  and  crescent 
without  using  force.  Price, 
10  cents;  3  for  25  cents, 
by  mail.  Dostpaid. 


FRANK  SMITH.  383  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 


WILLARD-JOHNSON  PRIZE-FIGHT 
PUZZLE. 

Four  strips  of  cardboard, 
each  three  inches  by  one 
and  a  half  inches,  showing 
Willard  and  Johnson  in 
various  absurd  postures. 
The  solution  iu  the  puzzle 
lies  in  so  arranging  the 
strips  that  they  show  Wil¬ 
lard  in  the  complete  picture,  the  heavy¬ 
weight  champion.  Price  10c,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  with  directions. 

»  ■  ’  X'  /X  - - — 


“Moving  Picture  stories” 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players 


PRICE  SIX  CENTS  PER  COPY 

THE  BEST  FILM  MAGAZINE  ON  EARTH 

32  Pages  of  Reading.  Magnificent  Colored  Cover  Portraits 
of  Prominent  Performers.  Out  Every  Friday. 

Each  number  contains  Five  Stories  of  the  Best  Films  on  the 
Screens — Elegant  Half-tone  Scenes  from  the  Plays — Interesting 
Articles  About  Prominent  People  in  the  Films — Doings  of 
Actors  and  Actresses  in  the  Stuuios  and  While  Picture-making- - 
Lessons  iu  Scenario  Writing. 

THIS  LITTLE  MAGAZINE  GIVES  YOU  MORE  X’OR  YOU 
MONEY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SIMILAR  I’LB- 
LICATION  ON  THE  MARKET! 

Its  authors  are  the  very  best  that  money  can  procure;  its  pro¬ 
fuse  illustrations  are  exquisite,  and  its  special  articles  are  by 
the  greatest  experts  iu  their  particular  line. 

Buy  a  copy  Now  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  6  cents  in 
money  or  postage  stamps,  und  we  will  mail  you  any  number 
you  desire. 


HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Pub.,  16G  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


“MYSTERY  MAGAZINE” 

PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY.  10  CENTS  A  COPY 
Handsome  Colored  Covers — 48  Pages  of  Reading — Great 


Authors — Famous  Artists — Fine  Presswork 

It  contains  exciting  and  mysterious  detective  stories,  sketches, 
novelettes,  serials  and  a  large  amount  of  other  interesting  matter. 
Order  a  copy  from  this  list.  • 

- LATEST  ISSUES -  No. 


21°klNG  COBRA  MYSTERY, 
by  George  Gilbert. 

22  THE  HAUNTED  CORRI¬ 

DORS,  by  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  Osborne. 

23  NO  MAN’S  MAN,  by  Max¬ 

well  Smith. 

24  THE  TREVOR  PUZZLE. 

by  T.  C.  Harbaugh. 

25  THE  TRAIL  OF  ROSES,  by 

Edmund  Condon. 

20  THE  HINDOO  V  ANISHING 
CLUE,  by  Pauline  Carring¬ 
ton  Bouve. 

27  VVIIO  WAS  GUILTY?  by 
Beulah  Poynter. 


28  THE  EVIL  EYE,  by  Charles 

Fulton  Oursler. 

29  THE  THIRTEENTH 

DOOR,  by  Edith  Sessions 
j-upper. 

30  THE  GAME  OF  DETEC¬ 

TIVE  CAKEW,  by  Leonard 
Jerome. 

31  LAWMAKER  AND  LAW¬ 

BREAKER.  by  Beulah 
l’oyuter. 

32  THE  C  O  U  N  T  E  R  F  E  I  T 
HEIRESS,  by  Inspector  J. 
Handgun. 

TRACKED  TO  CHINA,  by 
Chief  Roger  O’Brien. 

To-day  in  No.  34  is 
by  May  Halsey  Miller 


,33 

The  Feature  Detective  Story  Out 
“AFTER  THE  GERMAN  SPIES,” 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  ruhlUlitr,  168  W.  23d  St.,  New  YorU  City. 


Nervousness  and 
Headaches  Caused 
by  Acid-Stomach 


There  is  a  much  closer  connection 
between  the  stomach  and  brain  than 
most  people  imagine.  It  is  because  of 
this  close  connection  that  indigestion, 
belching,  sour,  gassy  stomach  and 
other  stomach  miseries— all  of  which 
are  sure  signs  of  acid  stomach— are  so 
often  followed  by  severe  attacks  of 
blinding,  splitting  headaches. 

Nervousness,  sleeplessness,  irritabil¬ 
ity  .mental  depression , melancholia  and 
many  other  disorders  which  affect  the 
brain  can  also  nearly  always  be  traced 
to  the  same  source— acid-stomach. 

So  often  you  hear  people  say  “I  am 
eo  nervous  I  think  I’ll  fly  to  pieces;’* 
or  ‘  ‘  It  seems  I  never  get  a  good  night’s ' 
sleep  any  more,  my  nerves  are  all  on 
edge.”  Little  do  they  dream  that  acid 
stomach  is  the  direct  cause  of  their 
troubles  because  very  often  there  are 
no  pains  in  the  stomach  at  all.  So  you 
6ee,  you  can’t  always  judge  an  acid- 
stomach  condition  by  the  way  your 
stomach,  itself,  feels. 

If  you  are  weak,  nervous,  unfit— if 
you  are  not  up  to  your  old  time  form 
— if  you  lack  your  accustomed  enthu¬ 
siasm,  energy  and  pep— make  this  test 
and  see  if  it  isn’t  acid-stomach  that  is 
holding  you  back  —  robbing  you  of 
■  your  health,  strength  and  vigor.  Get 
>  a  big  box  of  EATONIC — the  wonder¬ 
ful  modern  medicine  that  so  quickly 
puts  an  acid  stomach  to  rights.  It  is 
1  in  the  form  of  pleasant  tasting  tablets 
‘that  you  eat  like  a  bit  of  candy. 
EATONIC  rids  the  stomach  of  excess 


acid.  Brings  instant  relief  from  indi¬ 
gestion,  heartburn,  sour  belching,  food 
repeating,  bloat  and  gas  and  makes 
the  stomach  cool,  pure,  sweet  and 
comfortable. 

Dentists  warn  us  against  the  bad 
effects  of  acid  mouth,  pointing  out 
that  the  acid  eats  through  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth,  causing  them  to  decay. 
You  can  easily  imagine  then  the 
amount  of  damage  excess  acid  will 
cause  to  the  delicate  organization  of 
the  stomach! 

Thousands  of  people  are  using 
EATONIC  and  the  results  obtained  are 
60  remarkable  as  to  be  almost  unbe- 
y  lievable.  Yet  their  letters  of  gratitude, 
many  of  which  are  received  daily, 
prove  absolutely  that  EATONIC  does 
all  and  even  more  than  we  claim.  The 
medical  profession,  too,  recognizes  the 
great  value  of  this  wonderful  remedy. 
A  learned  Michigan  doctor  wrote  re¬ 
cently:  “I  have  had  such  wonderful 
success  with  EATONIC  that  I  want 
every  one  to  know  how  quickly  it  will 
neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  the  stom¬ 
ach  (acid-stomach)  and  the  stomach 
will  soon  be  sweet  and  normal  again, 
and  the  sick  man  well  and  happy 
once  more.” 

So  be  sure  to  get  a  big  box  of 
EATONIC  from  your  druggist  today. 
If  it  fails  in  any  way  to  give  you  the 
kind  of  satisfaction  you  want,  take  it 
back— he  will  refund  your  money.  He 
doesn’t  want  onejpenny  of  your  money 
unless  EATONIC  helps  you. 


MO  N 1  Cl 

_  C  FOR  YOUR  ACID-STOMACH  lY 

£y=N'OTE — Over  20,000  drug  stores  throughout  the  United  States  sell  and  guarantee  EATONIC.  If  you 
cannot  obtain  EATONIC  quickly  at  your  drug  store,  do  not  be  without  it.  Write  us  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  big  50c.  box  at  once  and  you  can  send  us  the  50c.  after  you  get  it.  Address :  EATONIC 
BEMEUY  CO.,  1073  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cigarette  Habit 

How  to  Overcome  It  Quickly  and  Easily 


Unlegs  you  hare  been  exceptionally  careful 
Ue  cigarette  habit  has  a  hold  which,  you 
cannot  ?haka  off  by  will  power. 

The  lure  of  the  cigarette  is  powerful.  Is 
it  i  tie  nicotine  that  is  poisoning  your  system, 
rna.ing  you  nervous,  heart  weak,  dyspeptic, 
»>»  strained  and  Irritable? 

Are  you  troubled  with  sleeplessness  at  night 
a-.'l  iuilneta  in  the  morning  until  you  have 
<1  <;,»'!  yonr«»!f  with  the  nicotine  of  cigarettes 
"r  pipe,  or  chewlntj  tobacco!  They’re  all  the 
aaw*  you  know. 

Give  your  polsoj-satu rated  body,  from  your 
p  *  yeilowiao  skin  right  into  your  pale  yel 


lowish  liver,  a  chance  to  be  free  from  the 
mean  slavery  of  nicotine. 

Get  rid  of  the  vicious  habit.  Lengthen 
your  life.  Become  contented  and  spread  hap¬ 
piness  among  others.  Enjoy  tranquillity  com¬ 
bined  with  forceful  thought  and  real  efficiency. 
)  I  know  what  will  conquer  the  tobacco  habit 
*in  three  days.  You  gain  the  victory  eom- 

t  pletely  and  privately  at  home. 

)  My  new  book  will  be  very  interesting  to 
.  you.  It  will  come  to  you  in  a  plain  wrapper 
free,  postpaid.  You  will  be  surprised  ana 

delighted  if  you  write  to  Edward  J.  Woods, 
,WT-103,  Station  T,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Thieryola  Phonographs 

n  oo 

first 
payment 
AFTER  TEN  days  use 
in  your  home — the  balance  in 
little  monthly  payments  uctil 
paid. 

Most  surprising  values  and 
terms  ever  offered  on  beautiful 
Mahogany  and  Oak  Cabinet 
Phonographs — perfectly  play¬ 
ing  all  makes  acd  sizes  of 
disc  records. 

Thousands  of  trial  orders 
every  month,  from  every  state 
in  the  Union,  but  the  supply 
|g  limited—  and  prices  and  terms  mu3t  soon  advance 
Twelve  beautiful  and  newest  selections  of  rvrj  n-r  w-» 
music  included  until  further  notice  with  any  g*  JHr  r*  p 
Thieryola  you  order  without  extra  charge.  M  A 

SEND  COUPON  BELOW 

Don’t  wait!  You  want  music  in  your  home!  A  Thieryola 
Phonograph  is  the  complete  phonograph — plays  all  makes  of 
disc  records — puts  the  whole  world  of  phonograph  music 
in  your  grasp.  Fifteen  beautiful  styleB  to  choose  from — in 
beautiful  cabinets  of  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Fumed  and  Golden 
Oak.  And  only  $1.00  as  first  payment,  but  you  must  ^ 

WRITE  NOW! 

must  soon  increase — thia  offer 

may  be  discontinued  J.  B. 

within  thirty  days.  TIIIERY 

So  mail  coupon  Dept.  61  —  Milwau- 

NOW.  ^ce*  W*300118*0* 

^  Mail  postpaid  at  once  color-printed 

catalog  of  Thieryola  Phonographs  and 
particulars  of  your  advertised  buying  plans, 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


leap.eshWaufoQo 

^  --•‘'a Bicycle 

That  is  why  in  many  ^European 
countries  one  in  every  six  persons 
rides  a  bicycle.  All  armies  use  them 
by  thousands.  It  is  the  workman’s 
,8treet  car;  with  the  cost  of  the 
rides  saved.  A  complete  out¬ 
door  gymnasium  that  keeps 
you  fit  in  mind  and  muscle.  The 
Mead  Cycle  Company  special 

^Factory  Jo  Rider 

1  Sales  Plan  saves  you  $10  to 
$25  on  the  Ranger  model 
you  select;  your  choice  from 
44  styles,  colors  and  sizes. 
30  Days  Free  Trial  and 
Mead  pays  the  Freight. 
TIRgre  Parts,  Repairs. 
■,nW  at  half  usuafprice, 
J  Don  t  buy  until  you  get  our 
J  Free  Catalog  describing 
/  all  the  wonderful  new  offers, 

'  liberal  terms  and  low  prices. 
'Write  a  postal  now  to — 

M  FA  r^cycLE  COMPANY 

DEF*T.H-i88 CHICAGO 


Ride/* 

Agents 

Wanted 


% 


Se8 

solid  Cold 

Send  Your  Name  and  We’ll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

?,  T)ON  T  u01)?  a  Penny.  Just  send  your  name  and  e*y.  "Send  mo 
i  .  .  f  .V*1 a  mounted  In  a  solid  jrold  ring  on  10  days’  free 
i(  trial.  We  will  send  It  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  It  1 
cornea  merely  deposit 84.76  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the  U 
K  10  f,uM  d*yS  11  *2“*  rr  ,f  of  y°ur  wends  can  tell  lv 

It  from  a  diamond,  send  It  hick.  But  If  you  decido  to  buy  It 
— aenii  ua  82.6C  a  month  until  $18.75  has  been  paid. 

v  Write  Today  "««••  now.  t.ii  u.  which  m  th. 

f  *  o*™  to.a  rin»»  hlu.tr*  tea  above  you  wish 

<iBal'8  or  men  si.  Bo  sure  to  Bend  finger  aize  , 

S.Harold LachmanCo.,  12N. Michigan  Av..Detu  2664  Chicago  J 

.  - - 

INVISIBLE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

GENUINE  Photo's  of  women 
In  different  poses.  When  receiv¬ 
ed  through  the  mail  they  noem 
pieces  of  Blank  Paper  but  in 
a  few  seconds  and  at  no  cost  to 
you.  they  can  lie  turned  into  real 
Photographs.  Boysl  They  aro 
claemy  Pictuics.  Wo  send  you 
S  for  1 0  eta  by  mail.  10  for  26  ct 
No  2  alike.  Crown  Nov.  Co. 
Dent.  S  Sla.mlord  Conn. 


How  Drunkards  an  Being  Saved 


U  9MKS  f  m — - - - _  . , 

These  18  Pictures  tell  their  own  Btory.  Even  a  Child  ean  understand  Them.  _ 

CONQUER  DRINK  HABIT  IN  72  HOURS] 

inan  tlie  oravine  for  alcoholic  drinks  It  he  or  she  willingly takes jmyi £»*{•♦ 


Any  drinker  may  COi 
h 


r  takes  017  gentle, 

safe  £om’e- Ke'rnedy  tor  only  three  days. 

MAY*  BE1  SAVED  ‘TiTHoTt  HIS  KNOwl^DG^C  safely  and  speedily  lIOI^OR 

successful  1 
others  fall. 


rortmess  intngs  mat.  are  uemu 

'  absolutely  free.  Write  for  it,  ho  matter  how  long  person  haa  been  a  drinker  OJ 
much  he  drmks.  Correspondence  strictly  con tidenti*l.  I  can  answer  M  well  by 
R  |B  ^  BfcSBI  B*-2  mail  as  if  you  call.  Write  tot! rvy  it  you  can ;  keep  this  adv.  and  show  others  In  need  of 

thisioT-  EDWARD  J.  WOODS,  WK  03.  Station  F,  Hsw  York,  N.  ¥. 

ful  “vcml’K rood,-  Method  MCWU'W  drink  naM,  «  endorsed  by  phytxcxans  and  expert*  of  Amenca  and 
Ssro^ttw'qaxck^bfsLptrfecUy  *dft  remedy.  Ur.  Woods’  Free  Hook  often  change,  detpaxr  lojoyt _ 


FREE 


TOO  FAT  7 


Get  a  small  box  of  011  .1 
Korein  (In  capsules)  at  any  drug 
store.  Follow  simple  directions 
and  reduce  at  least  one  pound, 
average,  weekly  under  $  1 00  guar- 
antee.  Absolutely  wholesome;  en¬ 
dorsed  by  physicians.  The  fal 
.  .w  "wssiV  seems  to  melt  away.  By  proper 
\U  visSSk  reduction  you  will  make  wouder- 

II  \  ful  gain  In  physical  and  men- 

f  \  Haft*  tal  energy.  Add  years  t#  yaur 

\  life.  Remember  Oil  of  Korein. 

•  *  Non-purgative;  no  thyroid (  At 

the  druggists';  or  write  lot 
FREE  BOOK  to  Korein  Com¬ 
pany.  NO-103,  Station  F,  New  York  City.  Best  method 
In  the  world  to  become  slender  quickly,  safely,  Inex¬ 
pensively — and  stay  thin.  Every  over-stout  man  or 
woman  should  lose  weight  and  improve  personality. 


SPOT 

GASH 

s 


$45  for  each  fifty-dollar 
Liberty  Bond  ;  $90  for  each 
hundred-dollar  Liberty 
Bond.  Draw  on  me,  bonds 
attached  to  draft  through 
the  National  Bank  of 
Savannah.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  for  my  special 
prices  on  amounts  of  from 
$200  up  to  $200,000.  L. 
M.  Ferst,  P.  O.  Box  916, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

HMTHAND,  5  EVENINGS 

Amnalncly  easy  to  learn.  K- 1.  SHORTHAND, 
beatslmpllflod  system  in  world.  Used  in  Army, 
Nav7,  corporations,  courts;  by  professional  and 
business  men,  secretaries,  stenographers,  typiBte 
—everybody.  LEARN  and  EARN  Home  study, 
lisa  pastime.  Write  for  boot  and  FREE  LESSON  to 

KING  INSTITUTE.  £H-1<53  Station  F.  New  York.  NX 


Personal  To  Rheumatics 


\S 


l  want  a  letter  from  every  man  and  woman  in  America  afflicted  with 
Rheumatism,  Lumbago  or  Neuralgia,  giving  me  their  name  and  address, 
so  I  can  send  each  one  Froe  A  One  Dollar  Bottle  of  my  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  I  want  to  convinc.e  every  Rheumatic  sufferer  at  my  expense  that 
my  Rheumatic  Remedy  does  what  thousands  of  so-called  remedies  have 
..  ,  failed  to  accomplish — ACTUALLY  CURES  RHEUMATISM.  I 
JwVAt .  know  it  does.  I  am  sure  of  it  and  I  want  every  Rheumatic  sufferer  to 
know  it  and  be  sure  of  it,  before  giving  me  a  penny  profit.  You  cannot 
coax  Rheumatism  out  through  the  feet  or  skin  with  plasters  or  cunning 
G  metal  contrivances.  You  cannot  tease  it  out  with  liniments,  electricity 
or  magnetism.  You  cannot  Imagine  it  out  with  mental  science.  You 
Must  Drive  It  Out.  It  Is  In  the  blood  and  you  must  Go  After  It  and 
Get  It.  This  Is  just  what  Kuhn’s  Rheumatic  Remedy  does  and  that’s 
why  It  cures  Rheumatism.  Rheumatism  Is  Uric  Acid  and  Uric  Acid  and  Kuhn’s  Rheumatic 
Remedy  cannot  live  together  in  the  same  blood.  The  Rheumatism  has  to  go  and  It  doe a 
go.  My  Remedy  euros  the  sharp,  shooting  pains,  the  dull,  aching  muscles,  the  hot,  throbbing, 
swollen  limbs,  and  cramped,  stiffened,  useless  joints,  and  cures  thorn  ejulckly. 

I  CAN  PROVE  IT  ALL  TO  YOU 

If  you  will  only  let  me  do  It.  I  will  prove  much  in  One  Week,  if  you  will  only  write  and  ask  my 
Company  to  send  you  a  dollar  bottle  FREE  according  to  the  following  offer.  I  don’t  care  what 
form  of  Rheumatism  you  have  or  how  long  you  have  had  it.  ^  .  - 

I  don’t  care  what  other  remedies  yon  have  used.  If  you  JF /  Z' 

have  not  used  mine  you  don’t  know  what  a  real  Rheumatic  yfyi  J /  /[  ,  v  VT  ^  - 

Remedy  will  do.  Read  oner  below  and  write  today.  *r  '  V— 'C--W 

A  FULL-SIZED  91.00  BOTTLE  FREE! 

Wo  want  yon  to  try  Kuhn’s  Rheumatic  Remedy,  to  learn  for  yourself  that  Rheumatism  can  be 
cured  and  we  want  no  profit  on  the  trial.  A  fair  test  is  all  we  ask.  If  you  find  it  is  curing  your 
Rheumatism  or  Neuralgia,  order  more  to  complete  your  cure  and  thus  give  us  a  profit.  If  it  does 
not  help  you,  that  ends  it.  We  do  not  send  a  small  sample  vial,  containing  only  a  thimbleful  and 
of  no  practical  value,  but  a  full-sized  bottle 9  soiling  regularly  at  drug-stores  for  Ono  Dollar 
Each,  This  bottle  is  heavy  and  we  must  pay  Uncle  Sam  to  carry  it  to  your  door.  You  must 
sand  us  Ed  cents  to  pay  postage,  mailing  case  and  packing  and  this  full-sized  $1.00  Bottle 
will  be  promptly  sent  to  you  free,  with  everything  prepaid.  There  will  be  nothing  to  pay 
on  receiptor  later.  Don’t  wait  until  your  H  oart-Valvoc  are  injured  by  Rheumatic  Poison,  but 
send  today  and  get  a  Dollar  Bottle  free.  Only  ono  bottle  free  to  a  family  and  only  to  those  who 
send  tho  20  conts  for  charges.  Address  us  as  follows t 

KUHN  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  1855  Milwaukee  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  SCIENTIFIC  WONDER 

*«  (unoSKl 


PRICE  i 


ILo 

BOYS 

fflt 


silver  only.  Big  Fun  „ 

Y  ou  apparently  tee  thru  Clothes,  Wood, 
_  Gtone.  any  object.  Be©  Bones  in  Flesh 
c  trick  novelty  Fuse  with  each  X  Ray. 

fli  fiFG.  CO.  tat  U.  NEW  HAVEN,  COM. 


If  you  wish  to  reduce  10  to  60  lbs.,  bo 

slender;  enjoy  normal  fisrure.  attractive  per¬ 
sonality  better  health;  Jive  longer  and  hap¬ 
pier.  write  for  new  FREE  BOOK  on  eosi'*3t 

way  to  get  thin.  Korein  Co.,  NC-601,  Station  F.  New  York. 


IDO  FAT? 


HEL-MET  THE  KAISER 

Bend  one  to  your  boy  In  camp; 
sll  the  boys  will  want  them. 
Anyone  against  the  Kaiser  or 
Germany  should  we  at  this  pin. 
Same  size  as  picture.  Handsome 
metal,  black  letters.  Will  wear 
for  years.  Men  and  women  wear 
them  —  causes  laughtor  wherever 
seen. 

Price  10  Cents 


^  ^  ff 

Learn  to  throw  your  voice  into  a  TRUNK, 
under  the  bed,  out  In  the  hall  or  anywhere. 
Lots  of  FUN  fooling  the  Teacher,  Janitor, 
Policeman.  Parents,  Neighbors,  or  Friends. 


Voice  Thrower  10c 


THE  VENTRILO 

la  a  little  Instrument  that  fits  into  tho  mouth  out 
of  sight  BOYS  or  GIRLS  can  use  it  NEVER 
FAILS!  A  32-page  book  on  Ventriloquism  sent 
with  tho  VENTRILO  for  TEN  Cents. 

NEW  FORD  JOKE  BOOK  1919 

All  the  latest  jokes  on  the  Ford  auto.  Hundreds  of  them, 
and  all  good  ones.  Spring  a  new  one  on  your  neighbors. 

Laroo  book  with  colored  covsr 
by  mail,  10c. 


Devil  Resigns  to  the  Kaiser 

Everyone  who  reads  this  book  Is  wild 
over  it  Contains  the  following: — 
The  Kaiser's  Dream,  A  Letter  from 
the  Devil  to  the  Kaiser,  Kaiser's 
Prayer,  How  Satan  Resigns  to  the 
King  of  Devils,  Tho  Kaiser,  etc. 
Many  other  stories,  jokes,  etc.,  about 
one  German  Emperor.  Book  mailed 
19  cents,  postage  2  cents  extra. 

ROGEN  X-RAY 

Price 
10  Cents 

HERE.  BOYS.  If 
just  what  you  want. 
With  this  instrument  you  can 
apparently  see  through  clothes,  see  the 
bones  In  your  fingers.  Think  of  the  fun  you 
can  hav«  with  it!  Sample,  by  mail,  TEN  CENTS. 

SKULL  RING 

Hero  is  a  handsome,  up-to-date 
Ring,  representing  a  Skull  and _ 
Cross-bones.  Has  stones  in  the 
eyes  and  looks  something  fright¬ 
ful.  Women  wor.t  like  it,  but 
for  men  or  boys  it  is  a  great 
novelty.  Sample,  by  mall,  ISO. 

Gee  !  What  a  Wad  ! 

This  is  STAGE  MONEY 

Looks  like  the  GENUINE 
STUFF.  Some  Green  backs  and 
some  Yellow  backs.  Create  a 
1!IG  sensation  among  your 
friends.  The  girls  will  all  be 
after  you  when  they  see  the  wad. 
BIG  roll  of  15  pieces  by  mail, 
10  cents. 

Boys  Own  Toy  Maker 

and  Nine  Other  Books  for  10c 

Tells  bow  to  make  a  Telephone, 
Magio  Lantern,  Kites.  Sail  Boat, 
Stilts,  Electrio  Telegraph.  Pop  Gun. 
Red  Fire.  Galvanic  Battery  and  many 
other  things.  This  book,  with  nine 
other  interesting  books,  mailed  for  10c. 

ENCHANTED  BARREL 

Tiro  Most  Wonderful  Pocket  Trick  Made 
CHANGE  A  CENT  INTO  A  DIME 

Ask  your  friend  to  drop  a  dime  in  the  barrel. 
Whon  he  takes  It  out,  Behold  I  li  Is  a  CENT. 
You  make  9  cents  every  time  you  fool  them. 
Never  falls.  They  cannot  get  on  to  1L  1 0o 
Sample  barrel  ,  with  directions  only.... 

Any  three  of  the  above  articles  for  35c 
or  any  six  for  SOc 

Royal  Novelty  Co.  south  nubWi^Vomm 


LITTLE  ADS 

Writ *  to  Riker  &  King,  Advertising  Offices,  118  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City, 
or  S  Souik  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  particulars  about  advertising  in  this  magazine. 


AIDS  TO  EFFICIENCY 

BE  A  DETECTIVE.  Opportunity  for  men  and  women 

for  s*eret  Investigation  in  your  district.  Write  C.  T. 
Lu.lw ig.  Ml  \V estover  Midi..  Kansas  City,  >lo. _ 

MEN -BOYS,  learn  detective  work,  earn  $25  weekly. 

$b»0.  Ekcortou  Manning.  Tappaliannook,  Va. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE— FREE.  Send  fer  a  free 

sample  copy.  Splendid  stories;  beautiful  Illustrations; 
handsome  covers  in  colors.  The  Scott  F.  Redfleld  Co., 
1747  Main  St..  Smethport.  Pa.  


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SILVER  MINES  MAKING  MILLIONAIRES  through 
small  Investments.  Address:  Midwest  Investment  Bureau, 
650  Boston  Block.  Minneapolis,  Minn. _ 

BOYS.  Make  extra  money.  Send  me  5  ots.  stamps 
or  coin  and  you  will  receive  a  big  bunch  of  mail 
order  magazines,  ad  sheets,  and  circulars  advertising 
latest  money -making  schemes  and  propositions.  E. 
Fournier,  Norris  Aye..  Pawtucket.  R.  1. _ 

BIG  MAIL  for  4  cts.  Very  Interested.  Sawickas 
Bros..  3  McGill  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

SENSATIONAL  OFFER:  Success  through  Egyptian 
Magic.  The  secret  wisdom  of  the  Pharaohs  exposed. 
Boundless  energy,  phenomenal  hypnotic  willpower,  an 
Impressive  and  forceful  personality,  money,  success.  In¬ 
fluence  and  fame  are  yours,  if  you  apply  these  anoient 
rules  to  dally  life.  Something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
which  will  open  your  eyes  and  change  you  entirely  I 
Price  per  copy  50  cts..  prepaid  direct  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  P.  Waechtler.  179  Washington  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 

COINS  AND  STA?fIPS 

STAMPS:  105  mixed.  Inch  China,  etc.,  2  cts.:  Album 
(500  pictures),  3  cts,  Bullard.  No.  20.  Sta.  A.  Boston. 

MEXICAN  WAR  STAMPS— 10  different,  free  to  ap¬ 
proval  applicants.  Geo.  G,  T.lnn  Co..  Columbus.  O. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 

DETECTIVES  MAKE  BIG  MONEY!  Travel  and  see 
the  country*  We  instruct  you  at  nominal  cost.  Either 
sex.  Write  for  free  booklet.  American  School  of  Crimln- 
oiogy.  Dept.  M,  Detroit.  Mich. 

FOR  THE  HEALTH 

LADIES!  I  GUARANTEE  to  grow  your  hair  from  4  to 
12  Inches  In  4  months,  and  correct  any  hair  disorder; 
men  treated.  Send  stamp  for  my  information  sheet 
and  full  particulars.  Harry  Hannibal,  H.  S.,  2123 
Albemarle  Road.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  HEALTH— Continued 

TO  THE  WIFE  of  one  who  drinks.  I  have  an  Import¬ 
ant  confidential  message  for  you.  It  will  come  in  a 
plain  envelope.  How  to  conquer  the  liquor  habit  in  S 
days  and  make  home  bappy.  Wonderful,  safe,  lasting, 
reliable,  inexpensive  method,  guaranteed.  Write  to  Edw. 
J.  Woods.  WA-601,  Station  F,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Show 
this  to  others. 


KOROLAX.  Regulates  the  bowels;  overcomes  constipa¬ 
tion.  helps  you  get  rid  of  superfluous  fat.  Aids  In 
Improving  your  health,  figure  and  complexion.  Box.  post¬ 
paid.  for  9  three-ct.  stamps.  Koreln  Co.,  ND-691,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  special  romedies  for  women.  Write  for 
our  Relief  Brochure  and  particulars,  free.  Plain 
wrapper,  postpaid.  National  Medical  Inst.,  Dept.  RK, 
Milwaukee,  Wls.  • 


DON’T  SUFFER  FROM  CORNS.  Complete  formula 
for  cure  25  cents.  George  Ring,  459  Fifth  Ave., 
North  Troy.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

SALESMEN  WANTED.  Write  at  once  to  secure  ex¬ 
clusive  territory,  representing  New  York  manufacturer 
of  high-grade  nickel  bathroom  accessories.  Sell  retailers 
and  homes  way  below  regular  prices.  Make  big  money; 
whole  or  part  time.  Send  for  particulars;  also  $1.50 
for  five-piece  sample  outfit  worth  $3.00.  Superior 
Brass  Novelty  Company,  545  East  116th  St.,  New  York. 


LADIES  WANTED,  and  MEN.  too,  to  address  envel¬ 
opes  and  mail  advertising  matter  at  home  for  large 
mall  order  firms,  spare  or  whole  time.  Can  make 
$10  to  $35  wkly.  No  capital  or  experience  required. 
Boelt  explains  everything;  send  10  cts.  to  cover  postage, 
etc.  Ward  Pub.  Co.,  Box  77,  Tilton.  N.  H. 


FIREMEN.  BRAKEMEN.  BAGGAGEMEN,  $140-$200. 

Colored  porters,  by  railroads  everywhere.  Experience 
unnecessary.  881  Ry.  Bureau.  East  St.  Louis.  Ill. 


$5  A  DAY  GATHERING  EVERGREENS.  Roots  and 
herbs.  Ginseng.  $14  lb.;  Belladonna  seed  $64  lb.; 
or  grow  It  yourself.  Book  and  war  prices  free.  Botan¬ 
ical.  318.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  earn  $160.00  a  month  In 
your  spare  time  at  home?  Send  25  cts.  (coin)  for 
instructions.  Lloyd  Stultz,  Middletown,  Md. 


MUSICAL 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  compose 
music,  secure  copyright  and  submit  copies  to  leading 
publishers.  Submit  poems  now — examination  free. 
Broadway  Studios.  165  C  Fitzgerald  Bldg. ,  New  York. 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  write  music. 

guarantee  publisher’s  acceptance.  Submit  poems  on 
patriotism,  love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co.,  538 
So.  Dearborn  St..  Suita  249,  Chicago,  III. 


MUSICAL — Continued 

WRITE  A  SONG— Lore,  Mother,  Home,  Childhood. 
_  patriotic  or  any  subject.  1  compose  music  ami 
guarantee  publication.  Send  words  to-day.  Thomas 
Merlin.  293  Reaper  Block.  Chicago. 


PERSONAL 

LONELY  MAIDEN,  26,  would  mnrry.  Write  for  pic¬ 
ture.  Box  158K.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MARRY:  MANY  RICH.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Mrs. 
Morrison,  3853  W.  Holden  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


SCIENTIFIC 

ASTROLOGICAL  READING  given  with  key  to  health. 

10  eta.,  birthdate.  Worth  $1.  Joseph  Devere,  123 
AA  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

BEAR  OIL  wanted,  genuine  only;  good  price.  State 
quantity  you  hare  and  where  obtained.  J.  H.  Brit¬ 
tain,  160  East  32d  St..  PD-2,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TATOOING  OUTFITS.  Electrical  and  hand.  Good 
money  In  this.  Illustrated  Catalog  for  stamp.  Prof. 
J.  H.  Temke.  517  Central.  Q.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


ALPHABREVO  Shorthand  Writing.  System  for  taking 
notes.  Complete  lesson  sheet,  50  cts.  Nature  Book. 
Proper  reading  for  those  married  or  engaged.  35  cts. 
Central  Co,,  599  Ninth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


FUR  RABBITS — Himalayans.  Write  for  folder.  Mrs. 

Leroy  B.  Hackett,  3306-A  West  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


ARROW  HEADS.  10,000  arrow  spear  heads  and  mound 
relics.  Free  price  list.  100,000  minerals,  fossils, 
shells,  closing.  dlsct.  delivered.  22  pp.  catalog  for 

5  cts.  Dealer  34  yrs.  L.  W.  Stllwell,  Deadwood,  S.  D. 


GYPSY  FORTUNE  TELLER.  5  pretty  cards  and~bii 

catalog.  10  cts.  Durso.  Dept.  39.  25  Mulberry.  N.  Y. 


REAL  PHOTOS,  handsome  girls,  classy  poses,  8  for  $1. 

Miniature  Sample  Set  25  cts.  V.  P.  Den  Pictures.  3 
far  25  cts.;  15  for  $1.  Garvey.  Dept.  SS.  Randolph.  Mass. 


TOBACCO  or  Snuff  Habit  cured  or  no  pay.  $1  If 
cured.  Remedy  sent  on  trial.  Superba  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md.  '  


CLASSY  PICTURES.  Bathing  girls,  art  poses,  Greek 
slave.  10  cts. ,  refunded  If  dissatisfied.  Roseleaf  Club, 
Desk  10,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


“TRUTH”  on  handsome  double  mat.  6x10.  Beautiful 
art  work.  French  model,  life  pose:  full  length.  25 
cts.  prepaid.  Waupress.  Wauregan,  Conn. 


GENUINE  INDIAN  BASK ETS— Wholesale  and  retail. 
Catalogue.  Gilliam,  Highland  Springs.  Cal. 


“RADIO”  Luminous  Paints.  Shines  all  Night,  trial 
bottle  50  cts.  American  Luminous  Prod.  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington  Park.  Cal. 


BEAUTIFUL  HAND  DRAWN  scenery  pictures,  sizq 
20x16.  A  yery  good  picture  for  the  home,  price  $1 
each.  Address  Wm.  Welk.  112th  St.  and  Muskego* 
Are.,  care  Club  House.  Chicago.  Ill. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down,  the  Cost  of  Paint 
Seventy- five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oiL 
He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold 
water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fireproof, 
sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  paint¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs 
aoout  one-fourth  as  much.. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  324 
North  Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send 
you  a  free  trial  package,  also  color  card  and 
full  information  showing  you  how  you  can 
•ave  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  to-day. 

BIG  VALUE  fer  ill 'Ctfc 

6  Popular  Songs,  words  and  music; 
25  Pictures  Pretty  Girls;  40  Ways  to 
.  Make  Money ;  1  Joke  Book ;  1  Book 
' on  Love  ;1  Magic  Book;  1  Book  fet¬ 
ter  Writing;  1  Dream  Book  and  For¬ 
tune  Teller;  1  Cook  Book;  1  Base 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  games;  1 
Book  White  Slaves  of  N.  Y.;  1  Toy 
Maker  Book;  Language  of  Flowers; 
1  Morse  Telegraph  Alphabet;  12 
Chemical  Experiments;  Magic  Age  Table;  Great 
North  pole  Game;  100  Conundrums;  3  Puzzles:  12 
Ca  nea;  <J0  Verses  for  Autograph  Albums.  All  the 
-  by  mail  for  10  cents  and  54  cents  postage. 
ROYAL  SALES  CO.  Box  7.  South  Norwalk.  Ct 

Raise  Hares  for  Us. 

\mm*n**  profit*  easily  and  quf?klr 
m»d*.  W*  farn  ah  stock  And  pay  $2.00 
each  and  e'vr~nt.oy.e  when  three 
old.  C  ntracti,  booklet*,  etc.. 
10r,  Nvthi/tfg  frw. 

7  Kfebfelt  Co.,  ijt  y t.  Aurora,  Colo* 


Dept 


.Oh  Boys,  Girls  1 

.4?  Great  6port  with 
CLAXOPHONE  _ 

Voice  Thrower 

Throw  your  voice  under  the 
table,  back  of  a  door.  Into  a 
trunk,  desk  in  School,  any  old 
-  place.  Big  FCN  fooling  Ped¬ 
dler*,  Policeman.  Friend*, 
\  anybody.  This  Claxophono  Is 
'  a  small  device  that  lays  on  your 
tongue  unseen,  always  ready 
for  Use  by  anyone.  Claxophonewitn 
full  instructions;  also  Set  of  Secret 
Writing  Trick*,  all  sent  for  (*\G 
one  dime.  Write  at  once  to  I V  • 

CLAXO  TRICK  CO., 

S  New  Haven,  Conn* 


PRICE 

I  0 '  STAM  P5  °«Co7n 

With  this  article  you  can  apparently 
R#  vr  A  Ljf  gee  thru  cloth  or  wood.*  See  bones 
in  the  body,  makes  the  flesh  look  transparent .  By 
mail  10  cts.  Catalog  and  new  coin  trick  free. 

The  Ardee  Sale*  Co  Pant  230  Stamford  Conn. 

VENTRILOQUISM 


Taught  Almost  Anyone  at  Home.  Small  cost.  Send 
today  3-oent  ntasop  for  particulars  and  proof. 

0.  JL  WITH-  II88M  R-607  801  BIGELOW  g  fjjgj.  ILL 

Join  our  Music  Club.  We  will 
Bond  two  copies  of  the  latest 
Broadway  Hits  each  month,  also 
monthly  list  of  latest  song  hits. 
Write  to-day  for  free  particulars. 

NEW  YORK  SONG  SHOP, 

1 545 Y.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


0.  a.  saint-  iivum  a-o 

Music 


a 


MOVIE”  PENNANTS! 

A.- or  your  den.  A  classy  assortment  of  forty  popular 
Btars,  on  many-colored  felt,  3x8  Inches,  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  $1.00.  The  Peery  Specialties,  Atohlson,  Kansas. 


tiahr  King.  KKfch  12  kt  1-20  gold  filled. 
To  rrmko  friends  end  Introduce  our  MnK»*ine 
and  Kin*  Rsi gains,  send  16  cts.  for  4  »  months 
subnet  ipHon,  and  thU  Kin*  your  sue,  will  b« 
a«nt  FlffOIS,  postpaid.  M.  McPhlllips,  S«cy.t 
•  IS  W.  43d  St,,  O.pt.  A-e  New  York. 


<GET  ON  THE 

VAUDEVILLE 


STAGE 


I  tell  yon  how!  F&scinatin*  profession.  Rig1  sal¬ 
aries.  Experience  unnecessary.  Splendid  enemse- 
raecta  always  vaitinsr.  Opportunity  for  travel. 
Theatrical  scents  endorse  my  methods.  Thirty 
years’  experience  as  both  tnunmger  and  performer. 
Illustrated  book,  * 4 All  A  boat  Vaudeville,  **  FREE. 
Send  b  cents  postage  and  state  ago  and  occupation. 

FRED  ERIC  LA  DELLE.Sta.224,JACKS0N.  MICH. 

FRE E  TO 

ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

A  New  Home  Cure  That  Anyone  Can  Vm 
Without  Discomfort  or  Lons  of  Time. 

We  have  a  New  Method  that  cures  Asthma, 
and  we  want  you  to  try  It  at  oar  expense. 
No  matter  whether  your  case  Is  of  long¬ 
standing  or  recent  development,  whether  It 
Is  present  as  occasional  or  chronic  Asthma, 
you  should  send  for  a  free  trial  of  oar 
method.  No  matter  In  what  climate  yon 
live,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  if  you  are  troubled  with  asthma,  our 
method  should  relieve  you  promptly. 

We  especially  want  to  send  it  to  those 
apparently  hopeless  cases,  where*  all  forms 
of  Inhalers,  douches,  opium  preparations, 
fumes,  “patent  smoies,”  etc.,  have  failed. 
We  want  to  show  everyone  at  oar  own  ex¬ 
pense,  that  this  new  method  Is  designed  to 
end  all  difficult  breathing,  all  wheezing,  and 
all  those  terrible  paroxysms  at  once  and  for 
all  time. 

This  free  offer  la  too  important  to  neglect 
a  single  day.  Write  now  and  then  begin  the 
method  at  once.  Send  no  money.  Simply 
mall  coHpon  below.  Do  It  Today. 


FREE  ASTHMA  COUPON 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO., 

Room  1545  T. 

Niagara  and  Hudson  Hts.,  Baffnlo,  N.  Y. 
Send  free  trial  of  yonr  method  to: 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••a*** 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


—LATEST  ISSUES— 

1063  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Torpedo  P-am;  or,  The  Sunken 

1064  The  'lU v n  1  ^Schools';  "or,  righting  for  the  Championship.  By 

Allyn  Draper.  .  _ 

1065  Jack  Reef  the  Bov  Captain;  or.  Adventures  On  the  Ocean. 

By  Captain  Tbos.  H.  Wilson. 

1066  A  Bov  In  Wall  Street;  or,  Dick  Hatch,  the  Young  Broker. 

By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

1067  Jack  Wright  and  His  Iron  Clad  Air  Motor;  or.  Searching 

106S  The  MvalStBasebane Clubs;  or.  The  Champions  of  Columbia 
Academy.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

1069  The  Boy  Cattle  King;  or,  Frank  Fordham’s  Wild  West  Ranch. 

By  An  Old  Scout.  _ 

1070  Wide  Awake  Will,  the  Plucky  Boy  Fireman  of  No.  3,  or. 

Fighting  the  Flames  for  Fame  and  Fortune.  By  Ex-Fire 
Chief  Warden. 

1071  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Tricycle;  or.  Fighting  the 

Stranglers  of  the  Crimson  Desert.  By  Noname. 

1073  Sitting  Bull’s  Last  Shot;  or.  The  Vengeance  of  An  Indian 
Policeman.  By  "Pawnee  Bill.” 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 


1074  The  Haunted  House  On  the  Harlem;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a 

Missing  Man.  By  Howard  Austin. 

1075  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Plunger;  or,  The  Harpoon 

Hunters  of  the  Arctic.  By  "Noname.” 

1076  Claim  33;  or.  The  Boys  of  the  Mountain.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

1077  The  Road  to  Ruin;  or.  The  Snares  and  Temptations  of  New 

York.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

1078  A  Spy  at  16;  or.  Fight jng  for  Washington  and  Liberty.  By 

Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

1079  Jack  Wright’s  Flying  Torpedo;  or,  The  Black  Demons  of 
Dismal  Swamp.  By  "Nonarne.” 

10S0  High  Ladder  Harry,  the  Young  Fireman  of  Freeport;  or. 
Always  at  the  Top.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

1081  100  Chests  of  Gold  ;  or.  The  Aztecs  Buried  Secret.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  R.  Montgomery. 

1082  Pat  Malloy;  or.  An  Irish  Boy’s  Pluck  and  Luck. 

1083  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Sea  Ghosts;  or,  A  Strange 

Under  Water  Journey.  By  “Nonarne." 

1084  Sixty  Mile  Sam;  or,  Bound  to  Be  on  Time.  By  Jas.  C. 

Merritt. 

10S5  83  Degrees  North  Latitude;  or,  The  Handwriting  in  the  Ice¬ 
berg.  By  Howard  Austin. 

1086  Joe,  the  Actor’s  Boy;  or.  Famous  at  Fourteen.  By  N.  S. 
Wood. 
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OUR  TENCENT  HAND  BOOKS 


No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destinv ;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  anv  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing 
full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical 
illusions  as  performed  bv  our  leading  magi¬ 
cians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of 
this  book. 

No  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window 
and  hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of 
the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular 
square  dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  Known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of 
dumbbells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  hori¬ 
zontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of 
developing  a  good,  healthy  muscle ;  contain¬ 
ing  over  sixty  illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  in¬ 
structions  for  the  management  and  training 
of  the  canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  black¬ 
bird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  0.  *■  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions 
can  master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount 
of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published. 

No  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  position  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
box  without  an  instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LET¬ 
TERS. — A  most  complete  little  book,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  let¬ 
ters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF 
ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
ore  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it,  ' 
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No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc  ,  etc. 

No.  IS.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVE¬ 
NING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,-  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide 
ever  published.  It  contains  full  instructions 
about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping 
and  fishing,  together  with  description  of 
game  and  fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  for¬ 
mer  assistant.  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining 
how  the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  magician  and  the  boy  on  the 
stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals. 
_  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 

UTiis  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  instructions 
for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. 
—Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds 
of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  Macdonald. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND 
BUILD  A  BOAT. — Fully  illustrated.  Full 
Instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  to- 
gether  with  Instructions  on  swimming  and 
riding,  companion  sports  to  boating 

TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK 
OF  RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most 
popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dia 
1®ct  pieces,  together  with  many  standard 
readings. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  — 
Everyone  Is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happi 
ness  or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can 
tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little  book  Buy  one 
and  be  convinced.  ‘  J 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVEN¬ 
TOR— Every  boy  should  know  how  inven- 
tions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics, 
magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  messbanics' 
etc.  ’ 

No.  SO.  HOW  TO  COOK.— One  of  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
Tt  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats  fish 
game,  aDd  oysters;  also  oies.  puddings' 
cakes  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand 
collection  of  recipes. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  cop^, 
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No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAK- 
ER. — Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giv¬ 
ing  the  different  positions  requisite  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist. 
Also  containing  gems  from  all  the  popular 
authors  of  prase  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  '  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE. — 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A 
complete  book.  Full  of  practical  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  S5.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 

Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing 
useful  and  practical  information -in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  com¬ 
mon  to  every  family.  Abounding  in  useful 
and  effective  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POUL¬ 
TRY,  PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful 
and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illustrat¬ 
ed. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET 

TRAPS. — Including  hints  on  how  to  catch 
moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and 
birds.  Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously 
illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great 
variety  of  the  latest  Joke*  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  hook. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  Jokes.  Just  the 
thing  for  home  amusement  and  amateur 
shows. 

N«*.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN 
■ — Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of 
magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations 
etc. 

No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AL¬ 
BUM.— A  grand  collection  of  Album  Verses 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion,  embrac¬ 
ing  Lines  of  Love,  Affection,  Sentiment  Hu¬ 
mor,  Respect,  and  Condolence,  also  Verses 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddings. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK —Some 
thing  new  and  very  instructive.  Everv  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full 
instructions  for  organizing  an  amateur  min¬ 
strel  troune. 
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